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dition for the Continent, for not less than 3 


onths, and in advance, are received 
—_—_ other Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other countries, the postage in addition. 


Baupry, 9, 
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Jorthe convenience of Subscribers in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly ty Parts, ctteohed 5 in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped 
onoreé, Paris, or at the Atheneum Oftice, 


ndon. For France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT. 





KiNG, COLLEGE, LONDON. —SEN IOR | 
DEPARTMENT.—The CLASSES in THEOLOGY, the 
ccassics, MAT HEMATICS. ENGLISH LITERA’ r URE, and 
HISTORY, mation the Superintendence of the Principal, and 
Professre th T. G. Hall, R. W. Browne, and T Dale, 
iu be RE-UPENED on Tuesday, the Ist of October next. 
“the Coupe ad ee Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
and ot! Languages, will also be resumed. 
od other SCHOOL Winter Session will commence on 
Tuesday, he ist of October, when are 
the introduc Lecture, at Two o'clock, p.m. precisely. 
JUNIOR DE ARTMENT. ~The Michaelmas Classes will 
commence on Tuesday, Ist 
‘August 28, 1839. 7° LONSDALE, B.D. Principal. 
N.B. Chambers are provided for such Students in the Senior 
or Medical Department as are desirous of residing in the College. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Department 
of CIVIL ecineaRING and SCIENCE applied to 
tits and MANUFACTU 
The Classes in this Department will be RE-OPENED on 
Tuesday, the me) vA of October ne | Hall, 
MATH a 


Cs --Erate “SSOr Rev. T.C M.A 
NATUIAL, PHILS wg’ and MECHANICS. _ 


CHEMIST he T Mitokiy ICAL and PRACTICAL..Professor 


Daniell, 
EXPERIMEN’ TAL Par Oeorny +-Prof. Wheststens, F.R.S. 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, &c..J. Bra: , Esq. 
MANUFACTURING, ART,andM ACHINER --Mr. E.Cowper. 
MINERALOGY..Mr. w 4 Tennant, F.G.S. 


fessor Arnott Ri! deliver 




















ies 's may be obt d upon at the Secre- 
ta 19, 1899. J. LONSDALE, B.D. Principal. 
JN IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


JUNIOR SCHOO 
Under the ene °° m- ow Cousic of the College. 


THOMAS H. KEY, A. Mt poms of Latin in the Colfeae. 

HENRY MALDEN, A’M. free essor of Greek in the Coll 

The School will ‘OPEN on TUESDAY, 24th of SEPTEM ER. 

The Session is divided into three Terms, riz. from the 24th of 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to ter, and from 
Easter to the 4th of August. The yearly payment for each pupil 
js 16/., of which 5/. are paid in advance each term. The hours 
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of attendance are from a quarter past NINE to three-quarters 
past THRER. The afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday are 
devoted exclusively to Drawing. 

The subjects taught (without extra charge) are, Reading. 
Writing ; the Properties of the most familiar Objects, N Natural 
and Artificial ; the English, Latin, Greek, French, and German 
Languages ; Ancient and Modern History ; Geography, both 
Physical and Political; Arithmetic and Book-keeping ; the Ele- 
mentsof Mathematics, ‘and of Natural Philosophy ; and Drawing. 

Any pupil may omit Greek, or Latin and Greek, ‘and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of education. 

There is a general Examination of the Pupils at the end of 
each Session, and the prizes are then given. The a of 
the School is maintained without corporal punishment 

Amonthly Sopert of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 

rent or guardi 

pasner particulars may be oboe’ = the fice of the 
Colleg: CHA . ATK ON, 

zat August, 1339. a to the Council. 

N.B. Mr. Hardy, *, Mornington-crescent, Hampstead-road, 
Mr. Haselwood, 20, Upper Gower-street, and Mr. Behan, 16, 
Euston-square, receive Boarders 

The Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine com- 

menace on the Ist October; those of the Faculty of Arts on the 


lth October. 
FRANCE.—An ENGLISH 





DUCATION IN 


Lapy, who has resided with her daughters in Paris for 
some years at a French Establishment for Young Ladies, is now 
in London during the Vacation, for the purpose of escorting to 
Parisany Pupils who may be confided to hercare. They will 
have allthe advantages of a good French Education in a most 
desirable Establishment; in addition to which they will not 
sleep in the ordinary dormitories, will segesanty, attend a Pro- 
testant church with the lady herself and her daughters, and 
undevi ne attention will be paid to their morals, habits, com- 
Jnexceptionable references will be given and ex- 
od. a ards of address, with reference to an interview, ma 

e had at Mr. Hawksby’s,Chemist, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


S': GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. SESSION 1839-40. 
The following COURSES of Lec TU nee will be delivered in 
this School, commencing OCTOBER 1 
THEORY and PRACTICE of ‘MEDICINE. .De. Macleod and 
Dr. Seymour. 
THEORY and PRACTIC “4 of SURGERY..Mr. Caesar Hawkins 
. G. Babingtor 
CLINIC: AL MEDICINE..Dr. Seymour, Dr. Macleod, and Dr. 


lop: 

CLINIC “AL SURGERY..Sir B. c. Brodie, Bart., Mr. Caesar 
Hawkins, and Mr. G. Babingtor 

MATERIA MEDICA..Dr. -sarnant and Dr. Macleod. 

MIDWIFERY ..Dr. Robert Lee. 

MEDICA, JURISPRUDENCE..Dr, Lee and Mr. Charles Z. 

acaul ay 
BOTANY a Robert Dickson. 
angrosty pod PUYSIOLOGY «Mr. Tatum and Mr. Henry 


s Johns 
esditheriv'e AN ‘ANATOMY..Mr. H. J. Johnson and Mr. Henry 
CHEMISTRY (at an Royal Institution)..Mr. Brande and Mr. 


Farada: 

The TIN’ TRODU Aap 3! LECTURE on the Opening of the 
Hospital School, for the Session 1839-40, will be delivered by 

t. Cesar Hawkins, in the ‘T’ eaten of the Hospital, on Tuesday, 

October 1, at One o'clock p 

The ANATOMICAL LECTU RES are delivered in the Anato- 
mical Theatre in Kinnerton-street, Wilton-place. 

A Public Distribution of Prizes in the several Classes, will take 
place at the termination of the Session. 

Further particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained by ap- 
pial the Porter of the Hospital; to the Porter of the Hos- 
=, useum; or at the Anatomical Theatre in Kinnerton- 


lorts, & 














~T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL— 
LECTURES.—WINTER SESSION, 1839, to COMMENCE 


[TOB ° 
MEDICINE..by P. M. Latham, M.D., and G. Burrows, M.D. 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and PATHOLOGY..by E. Stanley, 


F.R. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY.. . Mr. Worm 

SUPERIN' TENDENCE of DI emer) Mr. Wormald and 
r. 

SURGERY..by ~ ion lawsenee 

CHEMISTRY..b ay . T. Brand nat R. os Mr. Griffiths. 

MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICs.-by G. L. Roupell 


MIDWI FERY gad > the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 
r} 


y> 
MM. B SESSION, yt a4 COMMENCE MAY 1, 
aay MEDICIN 7S Farre, L.M. 
DWIFERY and the bis ASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 
--by E. Rigby, M. a 
BOTANY. “by FJ, Patre, MLD. P.L.S. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY * ‘by A. Farre. L.M. F.R.S. 
PRACT +) AL yi.) ~~ and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
CLINICAL LECTURES—On MEDICINE, p by Dr. Latham and 
Dr. Roupell, and on SURGERY, by Mr. wrence and Mr. 
ey. 


Stanle 
Prospectuses of the Lectures, and a statement of the arra 
ments of the School, may be obtained by application at the 
al Theatre, or at the Museum. 


AGUERREOTYPE.—Lorp Muterave, 
Mayence Catueprat, &c. &c., the first_exhibited in 
England of this superior Art, are now for Sale. pared only 
by Robinson, Operative Chemist, 8, Store-street, Bedford-square. 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 141.— 
TO ADVERTISERS. —Apvertisgments and BILis 
intended for insertion in this forthcoming Number of the 
EpinporGcu Review, = ie = to be sent to the Publishers 
on or before Monday, Sept. 30th. 
39, Paternoster-row, Sept. 20, 1839. 
BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION of more than 
TWO bin gen yg Ly Hy b:; the most renowned 














Painters, Ancient and ern; also PICTURES, ENGRAV- 
INGS, and different Objects of Art and Natural History, the 
roperty of the late 4 lS Director of the hoy 
Mase eum at Copenh re to be SOLD BY PUBLIC AUC- 

TION AT COPEN ER NEXT.— 


AGEN, on the 8th OCTOB 
Catalogues, in two volumes, to be had of Mr. Bailliere, Book- 
seller, 219, Regent-street, and Mr. Bossange, Bookseller, 14, 
Great Marlhorough-street. 


THE a OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
ready (gratis), for 
AMILIES “on BOOK SOCIETIES, 
a Select List of New Works prepared for the use of Sub- 
scribers to SAUNDERS & OTLEY" S extensive Library, Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square. ‘Terms, as a single letter, on applica- 
tion (post paid). The best Periodicals are included in the 
Monthly Supplies; and the number of Volumes forwarded will 
be in proportion tothe number of Members forming the Society. 
It is recommended that adjacent Families in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the more remote parts of England, should unite in forming 
a joint subscription. 


ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY COM- 
PANY.—Incorporated by Act of Parliament the 15th of 
July, 1837.—Call for the Sixth Instalment, 8. per Share.—Notice 
is hereby given, that the Directors of the London and Brighton 
Railway Company have this day made a Cau of 8/. per Share 
in this undertaking, and the same is directed to be “paid on or 
before the 24th day of September next, to either of the under- 
mentioned Bankers, viz. 
a Smith, Payne, & Smiths; and Messrs. Lad- 
brokes, Kingscote, & 
Liverpool ae Manchester— The Manchester and Liverpool 
District Bank, ee h acopent of Smith, Payne, & Smiths. 
Brighton, Horsham, wes, T unbr idge—The London and 
County Joint! Stock Branch Banks. 
Glasgow—Glasgow Union Bank. 
Dublin—Provincial Bank of Ireland. 
Proprietors of Shares are hate roqeented to vay the same 
‘accordingly. OHN HARMAN, Chairman. 
Leadon a Brighton Railway ‘Ofce, i. Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street, August 29, 1839. 
CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. Established in 
1823.—Lower rates of Premiums than any other Office that en- 
title parties toa participation in the profits. The bonus declared 
in 1834, amounted upon an ae to 16l. per cent. upon the 
premiums then paid; and recently a second bonus has been 
awarded, amounting on the average to 31/, per cent. on the 
premiums o—_ during the last tive years. All Assurances effected 
on the equal scale of rates during this year (1939), will partici- 
ate in the protits at the next division in 1844. Policies on the 
ives of persons dying by suicide, duelling, or by the hands of 
justice, are not void, as respects the interests of parties to whom 
they may have been =~ assigned. Assurances may 
effected on any and was 
rorder of the Board of Directors, 
JOHN KNOWLES, Resident Director. 











‘HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At_the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-gasden. 
rantazes offered by this Association 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are ‘divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 yoase om 

The Profits respectively a lotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
—, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 


“Ali Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) ‘of attending and 
voting at all General Meetings. 

he Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Offices, but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured. W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 
INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Under the ——_ eg of the Queen, 








Royal Engineers, Chairman, 
. Engineers, Deputy Chairman. 
Major-General Sir J. F. Bur- 


iigut. ofa. Sir Fooiegie Smith, * <A. 
C.B. K.C.H! | 





goyne, K.C. 
Major-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, 
- > Dep.-Adjutant-Gen. 
Major-General ‘Or ee Col. Edwa) Wynyard, C.B., 
Major-General Sir  . 


James 
*.H. 


.D.C, to the Queen 
Cockburn, Bart. G. Col: Sir Jere mish Bryant, C, B., 


“Bare 1 Sir’ Thos. Troubri E. India Company's Service. 
P. Lord of t Col. Powell, M. ‘Sita, “and 
Adm a Cardign pashire, Militia, an 
Vice-Admiral Sir Chee. Rowley, jeut. 
Bart. K.C uu ry ‘olonel | AL Hanser, 


late I 
Lieut. Ksdlonel Purchas, East 
India © Counpany 8 Service. 


Major-Gen, SirAlexanderDick- 
son, G.C.B. K.C.H, Direct.- 
yen. Field Train Dep. and 


p.-Adj.-Gen. Royal Art. Majer & hadwell Clerke, K.H, 
MajorGen: , Patrick Ross, R.S, 
-M.G. K.C & Manin, . M.D. R.H.G 
feat, “Gen: Sir Frederick Wm. Captain Melville Grindlay, 


Mulcaster, K.C.H. Inspector- East India tN Agent, 
jeneral of Fortifications. Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent, 
Prospectuses and every information to be obtaine at the 
Office, 13, W aterlog gies 
ILLIAM DANIEL WATSON, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE 
FOR MUTU UAL ASSU JRANCE, 


recto 
John Alleard, Esq. Thomas H. Hall, Esq. 
Richard Low Beck . Esq. Charles He “nsley, Esq. 
Edmund C. Buxton, Esq. Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
John Burg: 


ess, Esq Francis Maubert, Esq. 
William C Clay, Esq. M.P. AL Pease, Esq. M. re 
James Dawson, Esq. John Taylor, Esq. 
‘Thomas fowler, Esq. J. Scholefield, Esq. M.P. 
Francis Fox, Esq. John Travers, Esq. 
W. Storrs Fry, George Vaughan, Esq. 
The Directors hereby give Notice to Members whose Pre- 
miums fall due on the 5th of Octobe yey that the same must 
be = within Thirty days from that d 
ne leading principle of At corte tty, is ‘the APPROPRIATION 

of the e WHOLE of th S (UNDIMINISHED by 

AGENCY or COMMISSION), te way of reduction in the pre- 
sigens of Members of five’ years'standing. 

‘he Premiums of Members (who are the only Proprietary) 
are payable yearly, balt-yearly, = qoaxteriy, on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 5th of April, Sth of July, and Sth of October; either o 
which several days constitutes Fy commencement of the Year 
to Members. Persons, therefore, desirous of entering the So- 
ciety as Members on the Sth of October next, should appear 
at the Oflice on or before that day. 

RICHD. HEATHFIELD, Superintendent. 
Princes-street, Bank, Sept. 2, 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, a place, Blackfriars, 
London. Es tablished in 1s2 














Robert Palk, Es 

William Unwin Sims, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 

Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 


Wm. Goodenough partere i. 

Charles Johnston, Esq. 

John ‘Towgood Kemble, 

oon, 2. Shaw Lefevre, 
RS. 





sa " 


John Deacon, Es detent G. sh: AW Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
illiam Unwin Sims, Esq. 

In this Office Asourers for the whole term of life have the 
option, as most accords with their views and circumstances, 
either of securing a certain sum at death at a low rate of Pre- 
mium ; or of participating in 3 of the nett profits of the Company 
on paying an increased rate of Premium. 

he following are the annual Premiums for the assurance of 
100/. on a healthy life in either case :— 


WIBHOUT PROFITS. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY.— Notice 
her iven, that, arenes to the Deed of Settlement, 
arANNUSL GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of 1 
more Shares will be held at the LONDON COFFE ‘e- HOUSE, 
Ludgate-' ait, on FRIDAY, 4th October next, at Twelve o'clock 
for One o'clock precisely, for the purpose of receiving the Ac- 
counts of the Com any and of Electing Four Directors in the 
room of SAMUE EL. RCH, Esq. and n 
WALTER AND EEO PEACOCK, Esq. 
CHA RLES ‘THOMAS HOLCOMBE. {sq. 
CHARLE iS BARRY BA AyAebiadl Sea, 3 -P. 
And One Auditor, in the r 
CHRISTOPHER JAMES Cc AMPBELL. 
Who e = by rotation, but who are an to ay re-elected. 
Life Office, HEN . SMITH, Actuary. 
3, The C. ae pastge-strest, 

Blackfriars, 4th Sept. 1839. 

By a Bye Law, no person can be a Candidate for the Office of 
Director. or Auditor, unless he shall give notice thereof in 
writing to the ag Fourteen Days at the least previous to 

the General Meetin: 





Age 20| 1d, lls. 8d. | 30| 21. 28. 2d. | 40) 21. 179. Od. | 50| 41. Os. Bd. 
WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20| 11.16s. 11d. | 30] 2/. 9s. 2d. | 40| 31. Ge. 6d. | 50] 40.145. 2d. 


A division of the nett profits will take place oo 
Bonuses accrue on all beneficial policies on which three annua 
premiums shall have been paid, at the time a_division occurs; 
and the holders of such Policies have the option either of re~ 
ceiving their bonuses in a present sum, or of having them applied 
in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction of their future 

emiums, 

Assurers on the non-bonus system may contract to pay their 
Premiums either in one sum, in a given number of payments, 
in annual, half-yearly, or quarterly payments, or in any other 
way most "suitable to their convenience. 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, persons 
afilicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 

a the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Kates, 
> —_ als ca eb satoemenen may be obtained 
at the Office. oposals can be passed dai 
ICHAEL SA WARD, Secretary, 
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Peseuseon S’ and GENERAL L IFE 

RANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMP. 

Among the many _- to the assured in this company 
are, the optionof taking the profits in cash ; adding to yee tert ys 
reducing the premium or receiving an annuity; of effecting 
assurances upon increasing or decreasing premiums ; and with- 
out participation of profits at reduced premiums; and of credit 
for half of the first five years’ premiums: policies not forfeited 
if premium remain unpaid at the time of becoming due. No 
error, but only fraud, to vitiate a policy. Lives below the ordi- 
nary standard of health insured at a moderate, yet pro} rtionate, 
increase of rate—Facilities for effecting loans—The business of 
the Company not confined to — Masonic body. Commission 
allowed to Solicitors and Agen 

A Director in "atiendance daily. 
JO er: - SRRIDGE, Sec. 
Pall Mall, P.. 28, 1839. 
HE NUMISMATIC CHRON Ic LE. Edited 
by J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. Illustrated with Engravings 
executed in the first style of Art 

No. VI. will be published on the Ist October. 
Quarterly, price 3s. 6d. 

No. 1, 2, 3, 4, forming Vol. I. cloth boards, peice lis. 
bs ‘aylor & We alton, Upper Gower-stree 


il, Waterloo-place, 


Continued 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8v 
HE Fae ALIST; ; or, the F ortunes of Godolphin. 
y AN ESS AY IST ON THE PASSIONS 

= Charactes in high and low life; the passions of love and 
remorse in their strongest forms; these the Author has en- 
deavoured to depict in a tale embracing many facts.”"— 

William Edwards (late Scatcherd & Letterman), / 
ane. 


e Maria- 





Just published, in 4to. with 6 Plates in Lithography, price 5s. 
SATISE on VARICOSE CAPILLA- 
RIES, as constituting the Structure of Carcinoma of the 
Hepatic Ducts, and deve loping ny L a and Treatment of Mor- 
bid Growths. With an Account of a_ New torm of the Pus 
Globule. By THOMAS GORDON HAKE, 3 I 
e Physician to the Brighton Biwees 
Publishe ‘a by Taylor & Walton, Upper ¢ 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. } 
Tn one handsome volume, price 5s. bound in cloth, 
HE LIFE of CICERO. By J. F. Hotties, 
Author of ‘The Life of Gustavus Adolphus ;’ forming 
Yol. 69 of the Family Library 

* The Family Library will ‘be pompiete od in Eighty poe aes 
ondon: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and m 

be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 


PICKWICK ABROAD.—A NEW EDITION, 


OUNTRY BOOKSELLERS and the Public 

are respectfully informed, the at Mr. Trea, of Cheapside, 

has purchased the entire Stock and Copyright of * Pickwick 
Abroad ; or, a Tour in France.’ 

New Edition of this popul: ir Work is in the press, and will be 
ready for delivery ina few days, in one very large volume, 8vo. 
embellished with 41 fine spirited Eagravings, by Crowquill, &c.; 
also 23 Cuts by Bonner 

London: printed . for Thomas Teg. 73, 
be had, by order, of all other 


PAUL PERIWINKLE ES oR, THE PRESS GANG. 
On Tue rate ay, the Ist of October, will be published, embe 

with Two spirited Engravings, by Phiz, to be continued 

Montt ly, andec pleted in ‘Twenty Parts. uniform with * The 

Pickwick Papers,’ Part V. price One Shilling, of 

HE ADVENTURES of PAUL PERI.- 
WINKLE; or, THE PRESS GANG. By the Author of 
*Cavendish.’ &c. 

This popular work wi ill be published in future by Mr. Tegg, of 
Cheapside, where all orders are requested to be addressed ; of 
whom also may be had new Editions of yi lL. to lV. 

London : printed for ‘Thomas ‘egg, 73, Cheapside ; and may 
be had, by orde r, of all other Booksellers in is United Kingdom. 
NEW and SPL ENDID EDITION of GULLIVER’S TRAVELS . 

‘o be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 
On the Ist of October will be published, beautifully printed in 
arge 8vo. price 2s. Ge 
ART I. New Standard Edition of 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS: illustrated by upwards of 
Four Hundred Wood-cuts, after designs by Grandville. With 
Notes and Elucidations from various Original and Manuse ript 
Zourees ; an Essay on ripe c and peruace Fictions; anda 
w Lire or Swirt. YLOR, L.L.D. M R. A.S. 
&e. “of Trinity College Dublir in. 
London: Hayward & Moore, 53, Paternoster-row. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Lieesion, 
In 3 vols, post 8 





h ide ; and may 
sooks s llers i inthe Kingdom. 








v8 J 
T A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By Mrs. GRE 


HE CONC L ‘ “DING “VOL 0 IES OF THE 
MEMOIRS OF CH ae MATHEWS, Comeptay. 
By MATHEWS, 

(Vols. III. and IV. > adhe allishe d with numerous characteristic 
ustrations and Portra ate 
*,* A SECOND E DU TION of VOLS. I. and IL. of this, Work 
has‘ recently be en published. 
chard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publi sherin Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





THE LATEST WORK ON THE CAMADAS. 
In 3 vols. with Six Maps and Ten Engraving ‘ . 
ISTORICAL and DE SCRIPTIVE AC- 
COUNT of CANADA, U ae <i nd LOWER. NOVA 
SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEWFOUNDLAND. PRINCE 
enya AKRD ISLAND, the BERMUDAS, and the FUR COUN- 


By HU GH MURRAY, F.R.S.E., JAMES WILSON. F.R.S.E. 
R.K. GREVILLE, L.L.D., and. PROF. TRAILL, 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 3 and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
London. 


Just published. in 8vo. with Cases and Woodc uts, ew ls. - 
URE of CLU B. FOOT, BENT KNE E, WRY- 
NECK, SPINAL and other DEFORMITIES; with Re- 
marks on the late Pr ‘ogress of Art, &c 
s KRAUSS, M.D. 
Member of the Royal ( ‘ollege of Berlin, of the University of 
Bonn, of the Anatomical Society of Paris, 
London: T. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 

** Most of the cures of club-foot, &c. recorded in these pages, 
are of a nature so extraordinary and striking, as to offer the 
most encouraging prospect of relief, under even the most des- 
perate circumstances. The author's suggestions of a public in- 
stitution for the relief of the poor labouring under detormities, 
is well entitled to the attention of the benevolent.” —Court Journ. 














Just published, i in ) royal 8vo0. price 10s. Os. cloth 
At the request of the —  ppoonation for the Advancement 


N HISTORICAL “ST ATEMENT of the 
IMPROVEMENTS made in the DUTY PERFORMED 
by the STEAM-ENGINES in CORNWALL; from the Com- 
mencement of the Publication of the Monthly Reports. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’ —hall-court. 


Just published, price ls. Part the Third 
IBLE MANNERS and CUS’ rOoMS, “{lustrated 
in a Plain and Familiar, Manner, from the’ Observations 
of Travellers in the East. Designed for the Young, and for the 
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REVIEWS 


Thirteen Historical Discourses, with an Appen- 
diz. By Leonard Bacon, Pastor of the First 
Church in New Haven. New Haven, Durrie 
& Peck; London, Wiley & Putnam. 

An Historical Discourse, delivered before the 
Citizens of New Haven, April 25, 1838. By 
James L. Kingsley. New Haven, H. & W. 
Noyes; London, Wiley & Putnam. 

Tue thirteen discourses, first above named, form 

a goodly octavo, and were delivered from the 

ulpit on the completion of the second century 

from the establishment of the church here men- 
tioned. ‘The first settlement of the town and 
colony of New Haven was celebrated about the 
same time, and this brought forward Mr. Kings- 
ley—who is, we believe, a Professor in Yale 
College. ‘There is an obvious propriety in no- 
ticing the two works together: Mr. Bacon fur- 
nishes a full share of the Ecclesiastical part of 
the history in question, and this is important, 
as will be seen; but it would not be complete 
without the more strictly Civil chronicle of Mr. 
Kingsley. These historical commemorations 
are, we believe, peculiar to America, and are 
full of a curious interest; not alone to those 
locally concerned, but tg the general observer. 
The residents in the country towns, particularly 
in the New England States, have all the same 
custom of assembling together, at stated periods, 
to talk over “old times,”—as old, at any rate, 
as they can refer to; and Antiquity is a rela- 
tive term, and, i.a the United States especially, its 
meaning depends much on circumstances. In all 
these cases, there is, doubtless, some good done. 
Stores of history are brought out. ‘The occasion 
is, indeed, devoted to this purpose; and nothing 
can be better calculated than these festive cele- 
brations, to excite a sense of both the interest 
and duty of “ gathering up the fragments, that 
nothing be lost.” 

In America, fortunately, there is great en- 
couragement to do this. The comparative re- 
cency of the settlements, the peculiar character of 
the people who founded them, the great import- 
ance they attached to ample records in every de- 
partment,—these, and other circumstances, ac- 
count for the facts we refer to. Thus every townin 
New England has its records, each church its 
chronicles. Out of these, were there no others, 
more ‘general histories could be and are made— 
of counties, of states, of the nation at large. 
These latter, of course, must be ‘collated with 
discretion. The abundance, itself, of material, is 
almost an obstacle in the way of the historian. 
He must select, sift, condense: he must see, 
especially, the bearing of what are called “trifling 
matters,” which not unfrequently best illustrate 
the morals and manners of the age. The authors 
before us have some portion of thisspirit. They 
have, too, enthusiasm; they do the drudging 
part with delight; it is a labour indeed, but with 
them a labour of love. There is a pleasure in 
reading what is so written, though there may be 
little in the matter of the work itself to con- 
cern us. ‘There is, however, a great deal in this 
case, and we are now coming to it. We propose 
to trace out, with the assistance of these writers, 
the origin and progress of New Haven, from the 
beginning, Church and State. We consider 
their works as specimens of a class, and one of 
great historical interest. Here we are to look 
—the more remotely, the more minutely, the 
better—for the fountain sources of all true 
Americanism: we English, particularly, behold 
ourselves in such history under new and strange 
circumstances. 

First, let us see how matters stand now with 
those good people, and what manner of men the 





celebrators are. New Haven, be it understood, 
though one of the chief places in the State of 
Connecticut, is still but asmall place,—the popu- 
lation a few thousands only. The following is 
from the account of the celebration, appended to 
Mr. Kingsley’s Discourse :— 

“ Arrangements having been made for the celebra- 
tion of this anniversary, at about half-past eight 
o'clock, a.m., the citizens began to assemble near the 
southern portico of the State House. * * From the 
State House, the procession, comprising the various 
classes of citizens and strangers, proceeded to Temple 
Street, up Chapel Street to College Street, through 
College Street to its intersection with George Street ; 
at which place under a spreading oak, Mr. Daven- 
port preached his first sermon just two hundred years 
before. Here the procession halted, for religious 
exercises. The number here assembled was variously 
estimated from four to five thousand. The exercises 
of this place were commenced by singing four stanzas 
of the 80th Psalm, in the version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. 

O take us, Lord, unto thy grace, &c. 

“Near the spot where the oak tree is supposed to 
have stood, a stage was erected, on which the Rev. 
Frederick W. Hotchkiss, of Saybrook, attended by 
the Rev. L. Bacon, offered prayer. Mr. Hotchkiss 
is a native of New Haven. His mother was a direct 
descendant of Gov. Jones, and thus connected with 
the family of Gov. Eaton.” 

We are then informed of the close of these re- 
ligious exercises. The procession goes through 
other streets: it passes the spot where the 
houses of Davenport and Eaton, the fathers and 
founders of the city, once stood; it enters the 
church of the Society of which the former was 
once pastor, and near which spot the first house 
of worship in the colony was erected: here we 
have hymns, prayers, anthems, and the Dis- 
course ; and then this solemn company disperses 
to renew the ordinary course of society once 
more, and to enter upon the third century of New 
Haven. Now let us see how their ancestors 
commenced the first. Here is Mr. Bacon's ac- 
count of the first Sabbath :— 

* Look out upon the smooth harbour of Quinni- 
piack [the Indian name of New Haven]. It lies 
embosomed in a wilderness. Two or three small 
vessels, having in their appearance nothing of the 
characteristic grace, lightness and life of the well- 
known American vessels which are in these days 
found shooting over every sea, lie anchored in the 
distance. Here, along the margin of a creek, are a 
few tents, and some two or three rude huts, with the 
boxes and luggage that were landed yesterday, piled 
up around them; and here and there a little column 
of smoke, going up in the still morning air, shows 
that the inmates are in motion. Yet all is quiet ; 
though the sun is up, there is no appearance of 
labour or business; for it is the Sabbath. By and 
by the stillness is broken by the beating of a drum ; 
and from the tents and from the vessels, a congrega- 
tion comes gathering around a spreading oak. The 
aged and the honoured are seated near the ministers ; 
the younger, and those of inferior condition, find 
their places farther back; for the defence of all, 
there are men in armour, each with his heavy un- 
wieldy gun, and one and another with a smoking 
matchlock. What a congregation is this, to be 
gathered in the wilds of New England. Here are 
men and women who have been accustomed to the 
luxuries of wealth in a metropolis, and to the refine- 
ments of a court. Here are ministers who have dis- 
puted in the universities, and preached under Gothic 
arches in London. These men and women have 
come into a wilderness, to face new dangers, to en- 
counter new temptations.—For the first time since 
the creation, the echoes of these hills and waters are 
awakened by the voice of praise. The word of God 
is opened ; and their faith and hope are strengthened 
for the conflicts before them, by contemplating the 
conflict and the victory of Him, who, in all things 
the example of his people, was once, like them, * led 
forth by the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the Devil.’” 

Here is food for reflection; matters of “ pith 





and moment” are involved in it, which even the 
actors in the drama think not, know not of. 
And who are they? Why came they here? 
What will become of them? We feel already an 
eagerness to be advised of the issue as well as the 
interpretation of movements so strange. But, 
before answering these questions, let us continue 
a little further the history which suggested them, 
for this is still more life-like. We find a “ meet- 
ing-house” raised in the season next following 
their arrival. This is worthy of notice, when we 
consider how few were the colonists—some score 
or two of householders—and what were the 
emergencies of their situation. Money was 
scarce, too: they had suffered large losses. Weare 
speaking of a band of emigrants to a wilderness, 
in 1639. However, 500/. were levied on the 
people; a building was set up at once, fifty feet 
square,—wooden, of course; the interior plain 
enough, the floor covered with long broad benches, 
instead of pews: in front of the rude pulpit was a 
high seat for the ruling elder; before that, a little 
lower, sat the deacons, fronting the communion- 
table and the congregation. 

“From time to time, the number of men that 
were to bear arms on the Sabbath days, and other 
days of public assembly, the time at which they 
should appear at the meeting house, and the places 
which they should occupy, were made the subjects 
of particular regulation. Seats were placed, on each 
side of the front door, for the soldiers. A sentinel 
was stationed in the turret. Armed watchmen paced 
the street, while the people were assembled for wor- 
ship. And whenever rumours came of conspiracies 
among the Indians at a distance, or there seemed to 
be any special occasion of alarm, the Sabbath guards 
and sentries at once became more vigilant, and the 
house of God bristled with augmented preparations 
for defence. For example, in March, 1653, there 
being apprehensions of an Indian invasion, and a 
town meeting being held, that nothing needful in 
such circumstances might be neglected, we find it 
ordered, among other particulars, that ‘the door of 
the meeting house next the soldiers’ seat be kept 
clear from women and children sitting there, that if 
there be occasion for the soldiers to go suddenly 
forth, they may have a free passage.’ Of the six 
pieces of artillery belonging to the town, there were 
stationed always by the water side, and three by the 
meeting house. Twice before each assembly, the 
drum was beaten in the turret and along the princi- 
pal street, and when the congregation came together, 
it presented the appearance of an assembly in a gar- 
rison. Yet how strictly weretheir Sabbaths sanctified. 
‘From evening to evening,’ no unnecessary labour 
was any where permitted. Let us go back, for a 
moment, to one of those ancient Sabbaths. You see 
in the morning no motion, save as the herds go forth 
to their pasture in the common grounds, each herd 
accompanied by two or three armed herdsmen, At 
the appointed hour, the drum having been beaten 
both the first time and the second, the whole popu- 
lation, from the dwellings of the town, and from the 
farms on the other side of the river, come together in 
the place of prayer. The sentinel is placed in the 
turret ; those who are to keep ward, go forth, pacing, 
two by two, the still green lanes. In the mean time, 
we take our places in the assembly. In this rude 
unfinished structure, is devotion true and pure,— 
worship, more solemn for the lack of outward pomp. 
The learned and fervent Davenport, and the rhetori- 
cal and polished Hooke, divide between them the 
duties of the pulpit. Before them are such hearers 
as the honoured Eaton, Goodyear, and Gregson ; 
the warriors Turner and Seely ; the Newmans, dis- 
creet and beloved; the modest and true hearted 
Gibbard ; and, that terror to inattentive school boys, 
Master Ezekiel Cheever. Sometimes, too, we might 
see in the audience, the father of his country, vener- 
able alike as a philosopher, a statesman, a patriot, 
and a saint,—the younger Winthrop. Through a 
long course of exercises, which would weary out the 
men of our degenerate days, these hearers sit or stand 
with most exemplary attention. They love the word 
that comes from the lips of their pastor, They love 
the order of this house.” 
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Of some of the characters here mentioned, we 
may have more to say: that noble fellow, Win- 
throp, the younger, was introduced to our readers, 
not long since, by Mr. Bancroft (Athen, No. 588). 
Mr. Bacon goes on to speak forcibly of the plea- 
sure these sacred exercises, and all exercises of 
rights and duties, must have had for men who 
had paid for them so dearly. But who were 
these colonists? We have remarked, on former 
occasions, the strange picturesque motliness of 
the American settlers. This was less the case 
in the North: these New Haven people were 
almost all Londoners—mostly mercantile men. 
It seems odd to find such characters at Quinni- 
piack engaged as we have seen them; but so 
it was. 

Mr. Kingsley mentions that some of the emi- 
grants took out their servants with them, and a 
‘large amount of property :” this, however, must 
be interpreted with reasonable allowance. It is 
not probable that any of them were rich, even for 
that period ; for we find that Governor Eaton is 
spoken of, in 1656, as the richest among them, 
while his estate in the colony was estimated, 
when he died, at less than 1500/7. This, indeed, 
was no small fortune, as the times went. Eaton’s 
real estate was rated at only 500/., yet this com- 


prised “two farms, and the half part of the mill,” | 
besides a house. This was independence, if not | 


opulence : it was sufficient to command—so far 
as fortune could—public respect. The old his- 
torian, Hubbard, says of the Governor, he “ main- 
tained a post in some measure answerable to his 
place.” 

The colony was remarkable in another respect 
—there was great general intelligence in it: and 
not general intelligence merely, but learning, 
talent, high breeding. There were five or six 


“ministers of the gospel,” as Mr. Bacon styles 


them, in this colony—ordained clergymen of the 
Church—all educated at our universities. One of 
these married a grand-daughter of the Earl of 
Rivers; another—Hooke—had for his wife’s 
near kinsman no less a man than Cromwell, with 
whom he seems to have been intimate at home; 
and with whom he corresponded from America. 
Hooke, indeed, was finally induced to return 
home; and he was appointed, by Cromwell, 
his domestic chaplain, in conjunction with the 
celebrated John Howe. Thus, in Burton’s 
Diary, in— 

“The order of procession at the funeral of the 
Protector, the ‘chaplains at- Whitehall, Mr. White, 
Mr. Sterry, Mr. Hooke, Mr. Howe, Mr. Lockyer, 
Mr. [Hugh] Peters,’ had a place assigned them. A 
few files after these, by the way, was the place of the 
five ‘Secretaries of the French and Latin tongues, 
one of whom was ‘ Mr. John Milton.’ ” 

The remains of Hooke, we believe, lie in Bun- 
hill Fields. John Davenport and Samuel Eaton 
(the Governor’s brother) were two more of these 
men. Davenport was from Coventry,—son of the 
mayor: he studied at Oxford, and subsequently 
became vicar of St. Stephens, in Coleman Street, 
where he soon gained a great reputation. One of 
his congregation was Theophilus Eaton, a Coven- 
try school-mate of old—a merchant now. The 
‘ intimacy was renewed; and, eventually, these 
two became leaders of the expedition which went 
out to New Haven in 1637: and, to anticipate 
the narrative a little, there, in the green wilder- 
ness of Connecticut, they raised their dwellings 
*‘over against each other, on the same street,” 
so that “the voice of prayer, or the evening 
psalm, in one, might always be heard in the 
other:” and there they grew old together, and 
in death were not divided. A strange contrast 
this to the life of another Coventry school-mate ; 
this was Davenport's cousin Christopher. They 
were in one college at Oxford; but, writes Mr. 
Bacon, while 


“The one became a most thorough and fearless 








Puritan, the founder of a Puritan Church and colony 
in the wilderness of the new world, the other, with 
much of the same native genius and temper, after 
some two years’ study in Oxford, became a papist, 
went to the continent, and connected himself with 
the Franciscan order of friars, pursued his studies at 
Doway, and in one of the universities of Spain, and 
at length came back to his native country, a Romish 
missionary, eminently learned and accomplished, un- 
der the assumed name of Franciscus a Sancta Clara. 
In this capacity, he became one of the chaplains to 
Queen Henrietta Maria, the wife of Charles I. He 
was an active, leading spirit in those stormy times, 
doing great service for the popish cause in England, 
raising money among the English papists for all sorts 
of purposes ; writing books, gaining proselytes, and 
intriguing in all quarters, (the archbishop himself 
not excepted,) to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the National Church of England, and the 
Church of Rome !” 

Theophilus Eaton, above named, was the first 
governor of the new colony,—and was eighteen 
times, in succession, annually chosen to fill that 
office. He died in 1657, and Mr. Kingsley gives 
us his epitaph :-— 

Eaton, so famed, so wise, so meek, 80 just, 
The Pheenix of our world, here hides his dust; 
This name forget, New England never must. 

It appears clearly what justice there was in 
this last sentiment, as well as in its application 
also to Davenport, who continued at the head of 
the Church for thirty years. The distinct influ- 
ence these men exercised on the community,—on 
the country which rose around them, is remark- 
able, and it spread still wider when they were 
no more. Both our authorities are full on this 
point, and here, again, do we get at the sources 


| of all that is best and most characteristic of New 


England, even at the present day. ‘The waters 
at the spring-head are not more translucent than 
such history; every pebble and shell on the 
lowest deep shine through it. Witness this spe- 
cimen of the town records in 1667 :— 

“Mr. John Davenport, senior, came into the 
mecting, and desired to speak something concern- 
ing the school; and first propounded to the town, 
whether they would send their children to the school, 
to be taught for the fitting them for the service of 
God, in church and commonwealth. If they would, 
then, he said, that the grant of that part of Mr, 
Hopkins, his estate, formerly made to this town, 
stands good; but if not, then it is void; because it 
attains not the end of the donor. Therefore, he de- 
sired they would express themselves. Upon which 
Roger Alling declared his purpose of bringing up 
one of his sons to learning; also Henry Glover 
one of Mr. William Russell’s, John Winston, Mr, 
Hodshon, Thomas Trowbridge, David Atwater, 
Thomas Meeks [ Mix]; and Mr. Augur said that he 
intended to send for a kinsman from England. Mr. 
Samuel Street declared, that there were eight at 
present in Latin, and three more would come in 
summer, and two more before next winter. Upon 
which Mr. Davenport seemed to be satisfied,” &c. 

Here again the hand of these master-spirits is 
apparent :-— 

“Among the early proceedings of the Gencral 
Court, while its jurisdiction was confined within the 
limits of Quinnipiack, we find that an order was given 
to establish a public school for the instruction of 
youth, and a committee was appointed to consider 
‘what yearly allowance is meet to be given to it out 
of the common stock of the town.’ This order was 
made at the same time in which the planters were 
taxing themselves very heavily for the erection of 
bridges. The very year in which the ‘fundamental 
agreement’ was entered into, we find a record, that 
Thomas Fugill is required to keep Charles Higgin- 
son, an indented apprentice, ‘at school one year; 
or else to advantage him as much in his education, 
as a year’s learning comes to.’ Charles Higginson 
was probably the first apprentice indented in the 
colony, and this condition of his apprenticeship was 
recorded, undoubtedly, as an example.” 

Those who ridicule the Puritans must be a 
little careful, lest comparisons be made between 
the state of things and the standard of character, 





in the old country and the new. How much 
had all England’s affluence, learning, experience 
and benevolence, or love of liberty, or love of 
knowledge done for the education of the people 
when, in that poor desert colony,— 

“The select-men of every town were required to 
see that none ‘ suffer so much barbarism in any of 
their families,’ as not to ‘teach their children and 
apprentices so much learning, as may enable them 
perfectly to read the English tongue ;’ and by a sub. 
sequent statute, it was made the duty of the grand. 
jurymen in each town, once a year, at least ‘to visit 
suspected families and satisfy themselves, whether all 
children under age and servants in such suspected 
families, can read the English tongue, or be ina good 
procedure to learn the same.’” 

As to the effect of these regulations Mr. Kings. 
ley states—- 

“That a gentleman, who for half a century, has 
been as extensively conversant in the courts of the 
State, and in the business of public offices, as any 
other, lately informed me, that he had never met 
in the course of his business, with a native of Con- 
necticut, who could not read ; and with but two, who 
could not write; and he adds that the late Judge 
Reeve of Litchfield, after forty years’ experience in 
the courts of Connecticut, remarked, that in his 
business, he had met with three natives of the State 
who could not write; but with no one who could 
not read.” 

These are the natural consequences of the 
laws established by the founders of the State, but 
here they stop not. Farther on, we are reminded 
that— 

“The numerous emigrants from those States, where 
common schools were first established, have, in their 
wide dispersion, carried the system with them. A 
school they have considered as next in necessity to a 
shelter from the elements; and as the forests dis- 
appear at the west, one of the first structures ina 
New England settlement, which greets the eye, is 
the school-house.” 

Even this is but an indication. When the 
Valley of the Mississippi swarms with a popula- 
tion of a hundred millions,—when Wisconsin 
and Missouri, and all these later Americas, now 
forming their infant systems on the Quinnipiack 
models, shall hold in their turn the patriarchal 
relation to empires spreading yet farther west, 
then our children’s children may endeavour to 
estimate what was the dignity of the mission of 
such men as we have shown the New Haven 
leaders—the two Coventry school-boys—to have 
been. 

We have given little as yet of the history of 
the young Church itself, though Mr. Bacon, as 
might be expected, has a great deal to say on 
the subject. Indeed, it is, for a time, the history 
of the colony : the Church was the State in the 
first era, and the parent of it,in the next. This 
ought to be distinctly understood: there has 
been quite cant enough about Connecticut 
fanaticism, and “ Blue Saws” (which, we sus- 
pect, never existed), and other nonsense of a 
like character. Let us, therefore, endeavour to 
do these people justice. With this purpose, we 
must imagine ourselves in their position. They 
are all men of a religious character. This was, 
and is, the bond of their union. They are all of 
one creed. Their relation to the Church and to 
the state of the old country is the same,—non- 
conformity, self-exile for conscience sake. Their 
former relation this, for now they could scarcely 
be said to hold any. Their civil situation was 
anomalous. Plymouth colony called itself sub- 
ject to James. Massachusetts had a royal char- 
ter. “Connecticut” proper, (not New Haven, 
though in time united with it,) acknowledged 
the authority of Massachusetts: and so on with 
the rest. But New Haven had got quite clear 
of all jurisdictions, as it wished to be. It had 
escaped the authorities in the Old World, and it 
kept aloof from those in the New. They were, 
in fact, and they meant to be, in what the writers 
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call a state of nature :—here is one specimen 
of a community beginning the world anew. 
What follows? They form a “ plantation cove- 
nant” at once. 

“They engaged, ‘that as in matters that concern 
the gathering and ordering of a church, so also in all 
public offices, which concern civil order, as choice of 
magistrates, and officers, making and repealing laws, 

dividing allotments of inheritance, and all things of 
like nature, they would all of them be ordered by 
the rules, which the Scripture held forth to them.’ 
This we are told, may be considered the original 
civil constitution of the New Haven colony.” 

So much for the emergency. Whether we 
approve of this covenant or not, they did—and 
they were their own masters. ‘This first business 
settled—for business it was—they went to their 
other labours, secondary, but not small. They 
chose their temporary magistrates—bought up 
Indian lands—laid out their little town—sur- 
rounded it with palisades—and commenced til- 
ling the soil. And now the state was to be re- 
gularly organized. A general meeting was held 
in a large barn: all the planters were admitted 
to this truly democratic and primitive assem- 
bly. There they reconsidered the great business 
of founding a society. Prayers were offered. 
Mr. Davenport addressed them. Discussions 
ensued, no doubt; and then they unanimously 
agreed to the principle that— 

“The Scriptures do hold forth a perfect rule for 
the direction and government of all men in all duties, 
which they are to perform to God and men, as well 
in families and commonwealth, as in matters of the 
church.” 

The covenant was renewed, and then comes 
another important regulation :— 

“That church members only shall be free bur- 
gesses, and that they only shall choose magistrates 
and officers among themselves, to have power of 
transacting all the public civil affairs of the planta- 
tion; of making and repealing laws, dividing inhe- 
ritances, deciding differences that may arise, and 
‘doing all things and businesses of like nature.’ ” 

This, too, was unanimously approved of by 
the leaders; it was a favourite measure; and 
they have been harshly dealt with in conse- 
quence,—too harshly, we think. This implies 
no defence of the measure,—no championship 
of Puritanism at large. The character of that 
sect is thoroughly and ably discussed by our 
authors, and both acknowledge its faults. Neither 
justifies the regulation just mentioned. But why 
condemn the Puritans so furiously on such 
grounds? why select themasthe scape-goats of the 
age they lived in? why expect the liberality and 
light of 1839 from those who flourished in 1639? 
The Puritans need not fear to betried by any just, 
anycontemporary standard. How long is it, as we 
asked when noticing Capt. Marryat’s attack on 
them, since the Test and Corporation Acts have 
been repealed in England?—how long since the 
Catholic Relief Bill became the law of the land? 
This same church-member regulation was no 
worse than the English law on the subject; and 
these colonists had an excuse for retaining it, 
peculiar to their position. They had left Eng- 
land to escape from what they considered eccle- 
siastical intolerance. How natural then to seek 
toprotect themselves after the established fashion ; 
to become “ the Church” so far, as to retain the 
power their exile had now given them in the hands 
of their own people: to retain it merely, was, in 
them, no crime; it did not imply interference 
with other men’s rights. It was self-defensive. 
They might be overran by their enemies at any 
moment without such a precaution. Laud al- 
ways threatened that his “ long arm should reach 
them.” Mr. Kingsley, indeed, goes much farther 
than this, and asserts— 

“That the early laws of Connecticut, enforcing 
attendance on public worship, concerned congrega- 

its alone; as none other than congregational- 





ists were in the colony. In the year 1665, when the 
king’s commissioners visited New England, they re- 
ported, that the. people of Connecticut ‘ will not 


hinder any from enjoying the sacraments, and using | 


the common prayer book, provided that they hinder | 
not the maintenance of the public minister ;—as | 


high a religious privilege, as any enjoyed by dissen- 
ters in England at the present day.” 

For half a century, be it remembered, there 
were no concessions to be made; the colonists 
were of one mind; they were all congregation- 
alists, and how they chose to manage their affairs, 
or what laws to agree to, concerned only them- 
selves. When— 

“ Religious societies were formed in Connecticut, 
which adopted the ritual of the church of England, 
not only were these societies allowed, but all belong- 
ing to them, as soon as it could be conveniently done, 
were released from contributing to the support of the 
congregational ministers. The same liberty was 
allowed to those who adopted other forms of worship; 
nor is there reason to believe, that these changes in 
the original enactments were made, without the con- 
currence of a large majority of the congregational 
clergy. * * No example can be produced [says Mr. 
Kingsley] in the whole history of christian nations, 
where a community unanimous in their religion, and 
urged by so many inducements to maintain it, have 
changed their laws, and made every concession de- 
sired, more promptly, fully, and cheerfully, than the 
people of Connecticut.” 

Enough on this point. The laws compelling 
attendance on public worship, belong to the age ; 
they were in force in England. There was a 
law against heretics, but this was after the Euro- 
pean example; and there are but few known 
instances in which it was enforced. The noto- 
rious case is that of the Quakers; but as we ob- 
served heretofore, the error was in punishing 
these people for their opinion,—for their conduct 
they justly merited punishment. ‘The belief in 
witchcraft was universal: Cudworth said, in 
1678, that those who disbelieved it, “ can hardly 
escape the suspicion of sume hankering towards 
Atheism! and our laws against it were un- 
repealed till the ninth of George II. 

The amount of all this may be soon stated. 
The Puritans were the great liberal party of 
their day. The fact of their self-exile for liberty’s 
sake is proof of this: their character con- 
firms it. ‘The character of the 2,000 ministers, 
ejected in one day for non-conformity, will 
not suffer by comparison with the character of 
those who were not ejected. Lightfoot, Gale, 
Owen, Baxter, Betts, Charnock, Howe, were 
among these men. Elliot, Hampden, Selden, 
Vane, Pym, Ireton, Milton, were of their party. 
Their works, as the founders of a new empire, 
speak for them still more,—their care of the 
great interests of education and religion, is 
alone sufficient for their honour. Mr. Kingsley, 
indeed, fearlessly asserts, that they first “ laid 
the foundations of free communities,”—free in 
a sense which, then, the world had never known, 
had never imagined to be possible. Think what 
they endured, and ventured, and accomplished ; 
and how high above the standard of the age they 
lived in was the glorious spirit, the ruling motive, 
which stirred them up to these exertions. And 
then consider their works, By their fruits we 
know them. Mr. Bacon must be allowed to 
speak for them here. He admits all that can be 
fairly brought against them, but, with a fine 
national feeling, which we like, for there is some- 
thing English in it, he adds— 

* Their labours, their principles, their institutions, 
have made New England, with its hard soil and its 
cold long winters, ‘the glory of all lands.’ The 
thousand towns and villages,—the decent sanctuarics 
not for show but for use, crowning the hill-tops, or 
peering out from the valleys,—the means of educa- 
tion accessible to every family,—the universal diffu- 


sion of knowledge,—the order and thrift,the general | already appeared in the Atheneum: 
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the distribution of property, the general happiness 
resulting from the diffusion of education and of pure 
religious doctrine,—the safety in which more than 
half the population sleep nightly with unbolted doors, 
—the calm, holy Sabbaths, when mute nature in the 
general silence becomes vocal with praise, when the 
whisper of the breeze seems more distinct, the distant 
waterfall louder and more musical, the carol of the 
morning birds clearer and sweeter—this is New Eng- 
land ; and where will you find the like, save where 
you find the operation of New England principles 
and New England influence? This is the work of 
our fathers and ancient lawgivers. They came hither, 
not with new theories of government from the labo- 
ratories of political alchymists, not to try wild ex- 
periments upon human nature, but only to found a 
new empire for God, for truth, for virtue, for freedom 
guarded and bounded by justice. ‘To have failed in 
such an attempt had been glorious. Their glory is 
that they succeeded.” 

But we must bring this long notice to a close. 
We should like to have followed up more com- 
pletely the progress of the colony, step by step 
—the first elections—the division of lands—the 
early administration of the laws—the beginnings 
of domestic and foreign commerce—till, in 1655, 
the first regular Code was compiled by Governor 
Faton, at the request of the General Court, 
printed in England, and distributed among the 
planters. ‘Ten years afterwards, the celebrated 
Charter, procured by Winthrop from Charles IT., 
united New Haven with Connecticut. This 
union has since continued without interruption. 
We should like, also, to have sketched the ad- 
ventures of the Regicides, mentioned in the 
works before us. No less than three of the men 
—Whalley, Goffe, and Dixwell—who con- 
demned Charles, fled to Connecticut. The 
curious wanderings of the two former we must 
pass by: but there is some romance even in 
the following plain passage :— 

* One of the first persons received by Mr. Pierpont 
to the full communion of the Church, was an aged 
man, known here by the name of James Davids.— 
There was that in his dress and manners, in his great 
acquaintance with the public affairs of England and 
of Europe, and in his obvious desire of retirement, 
which led several of the most intelligent persons in 
the town to regard him, from the first, as one of those 
whom the restoration of the monarchy had made 
exiles from England, and whom their pastor had ex- 
horted them beforehand to shelter and protect. Mr. 
Jones, in particular, recognized him as one of King 
Charles’ judges, whom, in his youth, he had often 
seen in London and Westminster ; but with him, of 
whose fidelity Whalley and Goffe had made so full 
an experiment, the perilous secret was safe. The 
retired stranger, who had his lodgings with Mr. Ling, 
received much of the confidence of those who became 
acquainted with him. He was twice married; by 
his first wife, the widow of his friend Ling, he ac- 
quired a house and a considerable property. He 
attended to some little business, which gave him the 
title of a merchant, and sometimes he aided in the 
settlement of estates.—He was greatly respected, not 
only for his intelligence, but for his piety. After 
his death, when another revolution in England had 
placed William and Mary on the throne, it became 
generally known that the equivocal initials on his 
grave-stone, ‘ J. D. Esq.’ designated the last resting 
place of John Dixwell the regicide.” 

So much for New Haven. It is a small spot 
to have been noticed at such length; but character 
does not depend on size: and next to Boston, 
probably it may be considered as the fountain- 
head of American institutions and character. 
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manipulations would serve the purpose of those 
who desire to practice the art, we shall content 
ourselves with referring all such persons to the 
work before us, which contains the full particulars 
as set forth by M. Daguerre himself. As, how- 
ever, it was further agreed between the Artist 
and the French government, that he should make 
known the secret of painting and illuminating 
his Dioramic pictures, a subject of considerable 
interest, though overlooked in the eagerness 
with which we have all sought for information 
relating to the greater discovery, we shall avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to give some infor- 
mation on the subject. 

“ The canvas (M. Daguerre tells us) is painted on 
both sides. In this case, therefore, whether the sub- 
jects be illuminated by reflected or refracted light, 
one indispensable essential is, to employ a medium 
or canvas which is exceedingly transparent, and the 
texture of which isas equal as possibly can be obtained. 
Either lawn or calico may be used.” 

* When the canvas thus selected is stretched it is 
necessary to prime it, on both sides, with at least two 
coats of parchment size. 

“ The first effect, which ought to be the clearer of 
the two, is executed on the right side of the canvas. 
The sketch is first made in black-lead, taking care 
not to sully the canvas, the whiteness of which is the 
sole resource possessed by the artist for bringing out 
the lights of the picture; for white cannot be used 
in executing the first effect. The colours which I 
use are ground in oil, but laid upon the canvas with 
turpentine, to which sometimes I add a little animal 
oil, but only for deep shadows, and these latter may 
be varnished without injury. The manipulation is 
exactly the same as in water-colour painting, with 
this difference only, that the colours are prepared 
with oil instead of gum, and applied with turpentine 
instead of water. It will readily occur to the artist 
that he can employ neither white nor any opaque 
colour whatsoever by coats, which in the second 
effect would occasion spots more or less tinted, ac- 
cording to the greater or less degree of opacity. It 
must be the endeavour of the artist to bring out 
effects at a stroke—at once; going over an effect 
injures the transparency of the canvas. 

“The second effect is painted on the wrong side 
of the canvas. The artist in executing this part of 
his work must employ no other light than that which 
comes from the front of the picture through the 
canvas. By this means the transparent forms of the 
first effect are seen ; these forms must either be pre- 
served, or painted over, according to the effect in- 
tended. First of all, a wash of some transparent blue 
is put over the whole canvas, This coating, like the 
other colours, is prepared in oil, and laid on in essence 
of turpentine. The marks of the brush are effaced 
by a huge tool of badger’s skin. By means of this 
coating the seams also are concealed to a certain 
extent, by taking care to lay it on thin along the 
selvedges, which have always less transparency than 
the rest of the canvas. When this coating is dry, the 
alterations intended to be made on the first effect, 
are sketched out. In executing this second effect, 
the artist has nothing to do beyond modelling in light 
and shadow, without reference to local colour or to 
the colours of the first picture, which are seen by 
transmitted light as transparencies. This part is ex- 
ecuted by means of a tint of which white is the base, 
with which lamp-black is mixed in order to obtain a 
grey, the strength of which is ascertained by applying 
it to the wash of blue on the wrong side, and then 
viewing it from the right side of the picture, from 
which position it will not be at all perceptible if of the 
proper strength. The gradation of tones is produced 
by the greater or less opacity in this tint. It may 
happen that the shadows of the first effect interfere 
with the execution of the second. To remedy this 
inconvenience, and to conceal these shadows, we can 
harmonize their force, by using the gray of a cor- 
responding opacity according to strength of the 
shadows which it is the intention to destroy. It will 
occur to the artist, that itis necessary to urge this 
second effect to its utmost power. When this general 
effect of light and shadow is finished on these 
principles, and the desired effect obtained, the picture 
may be coloured, the artist using only the most trans- 
parent tints prepared in oil. Itis still a water-colour 





that is to be executed ; but less turpentine must be 
used in these glazings, which produce a powerful 
effect only in proportion as they are repeated several 
times, and with more of oil than essence. However, 
for slight effects of colour, turpentine is sufficient. 

“ The first effect painted on the right or front of 
the canvas is lighted by reflection, that is to say, only 
by a light which comes from the front, while the 
second effect—that painted on the wrong side re- | 
ceives its light by refraction ; that is, from behind 
only. In both effects we may employ both lights at 
once, in order to modify certain portions of the pic- 
ture. The light which gives effect to the painting 
in front should come from above. The illumination 
which falls upon the second effect—that painted 
behind, should come from vertical openings, it being 
always understood that these are to be completely 
closed when the first effect only is to be seen. If it 
happen to be necessary to modify a part in the first 
effect or picture by a light belonging to the second, 
that is, coming from behind, then this light must be 
inclosed so as not to fall, except on the proper place. 
The windows or openings ought to be distant from the 
paintings at least two metres, [between 7 and 8 feet 
English] in order to give a power of modifying the 
light by transmitting it through coloured media, as 
the exigencies of desired effects may demand. The 
same means are requisite for the first effect or front 
picture.” 

M. Daguerre then proceeds to explain the 
principle on which these effects are produced :— 

“The colours which appear on objects generally 
are produced only by the arrangement of the mole- 
cules of these objects. Consequently all those sub- 
stances used in painting are colourless: they only 
possess the power of reflecting such or such a ray of 
light which in itself contains all the colours. The 
more pure these substances are, the more decidedly 
do they reflect the simple colours, never, however, by 
an absolute or independent property, which by the 
way, it is not necessary they should do in order to 
represent the effects of nature. To explain then the 
principles upon which Dioramic paintings are ex- 
ecuted and lighted up, take as an example the effect 
produced when light is decomposed ; that is to say, 
when a portion of its component rays is intercepted. 
Put upon a canvas two colours—the brightest possi- 
ble—the one red, the other green, both as near as 
may be of the same intensity. Now, interpose a red 
medium, as a coloured glass, in the stream of light 
which fall upon them—what happens? The red 
colour reflects the rays which belong to it; the green 
remains black. Reverse the experiment by inter- 
posing a green glass—the effect is also reversed ; the 
green colour gives forth its proper reflection ; the red 
is now black. The effects, indeed, are not perfect 
unless the interposed media completely exclude all 
rays but their own, a condition not easily obtained, 
for coloured media have rarely the power of excluding 
all but one ray. The general effect, however, is 
sufficiently determined. To apply this principle to 
dioramic paintings, though in these paintings there 
are only two effects represented, one of day in front, 
one of night behind. These effects not passing the 
one unto the other without a complicated combina- 
tion of the media which the light had to traverse, 
produce an infinity of other effects similar to those 
which nature presents in her transitions from morning 
to night, and the reverse. It must not be imagined 
that it is necessary to employ media of very intense 
hues in order to obtain striking modifications of colour, 
for often a slight shade in the medium suffices to 
operate a very great change in the effect.” 


The following observations are of general 
application :— 

“It will be understood from these principles of 
dioramic art, in which striking results are obtained 
by a simple decomposition of light, how important it 
is to observe the aspect of the sky when we would 
appreciate the tone of a picture, whose colouring 
matters are thus subject to decompositions so great. 
The best light for this purpose, is that from a pale 
sky ; for where the sky is blue, it is the blue tone of 
the picture also, and consequently its cold tone which 
comes out most powerfully, while its warm tones re- 
main inactive. Their media are not present, and 
they are cast comparatively back into neutral tints 
by the blue medium of the sky—so favourable to the 


cold tones of the picture. It happens on the con. 
trary, when the sky is coloured, that the warm tones 
of the picture—its reds and yellows—come forth tog 
vigorously, and, overpowering its colder tones, injure 
its harmony, or, it may be, give it quite a different 
character—a warm instead of a cold tone of colour, 
It is easy to understand from these observations that 
the uniform intensity of colours cannot be maintained 
from morning to evening. We may even venture to 
assert it to be physically demonstrated that a picture 
cannot be the same at all hours of the day. This, 
perhaps, is one of the causes which contribute to 
render good painting so difficult to execute, and 5 
difficult to appreciate. Painters led into error by the 
changes which take place between morning and 
evening in the appearance of their pictures, falsely 
attribute these alterations to a variation in their 
manner of seeing, and colour falsely, while, in reality 
the change is in the medium—in the light.” 

It appears to us worth the consideration of the 
Messrs. Ackermanns, and the other dealers jn 
ingenious toys, whether small and _ portable 
Dioramas might not be constructed at a trifling 
expense, and to the gratification and instruction 
of their young friends and best customers, 











An Inquiry into the Morbid Effects of Def- 
ciency of Food, chiefly with reference to their 
occurrence among the Destitute Poor, Sc. B 
R. B. Howard, M.D. Simpkin & Marshall. 

In the discussions which have recently been 

maintained on the subject of national education, 

it has been the fashion to term knowledge the 
intellectual food of man, and to place our rights 
and duties in the matter on a parallel with those 
connected with our bodily nourishment. There 
are undoubtedly many satisfactory grounds for 
such an analogy, and there can be no rational 
doubt that education is as much the staff of social 
life, as bread is the staff of our natural existence, 

But they who are best acquainted with the cir- 

cumstances of English society, and with the 

working of its existing civilization, will go with 
us yet a step further, and admit that a denial of 
education is, strictly and literally, equivalent to 

the denial of daily bread. In plain English, a 

very considerable aggravation of that prevalent 

distress among the lower classes, which the 
author of the work before us demonstrates to be 

a wholesale destroyer of health and life, is dis- 

tinctly referrible to ignorance of facts and of 

principles, within the competence of the humblest 
classes to understand and to apply, if justice and 
humanity were observed in legislating for their 
instruction. Putting aside all considerations 
connected with what is called the Malthusian 
system, and abstaining from those complicated 
reasonings by which it might be proved that the 
operative classes possess the means of regulating 
the value of their own labour, if they had but 
the knowledge of fact necessary to direct their 
efforts, it is manifest to demonstration that the 
actual wages of the labourer, properly and eco- 
nomically applied, would be productive of a 
notable increase of comfort, and would avert 
some of the more pressing evils, which, at pre- 
sent, are altogether uncontrollable. ‘There 1s 
abundant evidence, not only that much waste 
occurs in the present application of the poor 
man’s resources, as to the all-important article 
of food, but that he suffers considerable injury 
in his health from deficient ventilation and defi- 
cient cleanliness in his dwelling, insufficient and 
filthy clothing, and general want of accommoda- 
tion, to all which he is subjected by the ignorance 
imposed on him through the obstinacy or the 
neglect of a careless or a prejudiced legislature. 

Without, however, adverting to the obscure 

routine of the labourer’s domestic existence, We 

need but instance a notorious example, in the 
enormous waste of wages incidental to the late 

Chartist movements,—a waste that assuredly 

will be widely felt during the ensuing winter, 10 
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‘ie. those shapes of malady and of death, of which | a large fraction of our pauper population, may severely in their constitutions by depressing 
tones Dr. Howard has given but too faithful a detail. | be collected from the peculiar diseases which passions and over-work. 
th too Such a destruction of the poor man’s property is | prevail in that class; diseases which are usually With a pressure like this acting on so large a 
injure incessantly going forward, during the continu- | attributed to cold, damp, badly ventilated habi- portion of the population, there can be no diffi- 
ferent ance of useless and mischievous strikes. Into | tations, dirt, and many other secondary causes. culty in understanding the state of discontent 
olour, these the operative is seduced by the absence of | Such causes, at least, if not absolutely subor- and repining with which the working classes 
S that that knowledge of first principles, which it is the | dinate to want, still derive, as Dr. Howard justly behold the ease of the capitalist, or the readiness 
ained duty of society to afford ; but which has scarcely | remarks, no small part of their malignity from with which the crudest and most nonsensical 
‘e ro entered even into the most comprehensive the impaired constitutions on which they act. doctrines find credence and instigate to tumult. 
This, schemes of national education. Still more grie-| _“ The instances (he says) in which defective nutri- lo ascribe these feelings to the political dif- 
ute to vous is the waste, daily and hourly occasioned, | tion is followed by what may be called, its special ferences of Whig and Tory, of Churchman and 
nd so by another species of ignorance, betraying the | and characteristic signs, are infinitely more rare, Dissenter, is absurd; the evil lies far deeper. 
by the victims into an abusive substitution of intoxicat- | than those in which it acts merely as a predisposing While any considerable portion of the population 
y and ing and stimulating articles of consumption, for | use of morbid action, and favours the develope- | lingers and dwindles under the influence of in- 
ialsely food more congenial to nature, and more profit- ment of some specific disease. ‘The destruction of | sufficient food, with constitutions impaired, and 
their able to health and strength. In the ruder and life amongst the poor, in this indirect manner, 18 | passions inflamed, morality is out of the question. 
reality simpler life, incidental to primitive times, when sare ageescnagie. ae Som cot being suniity wegen | To the same evil, so strikingly displayed in 
: red to some particular disease, to which a name can | . ° ahd 
manufactures were not, and when agriculture | , Rar mag ning spree ot te 78 _..| Dr. Howard's dry medical details, we are com- 
of the aertan thee 0 aitnan, Ges unoliied i ea at once be given, it attracts little notice. In many deh ales tnedien im hie ak at tek ne 
ers in f uneducated man might perhaps have proved of these cases, there is nothing peculiar in the symp- | a which the reformation re the poor law has 
rtable 0 éi ’ ee P est Ps — P “| toms, to indicate the real cause of their origin ; the | ies Se oe P 
bye sufficient, under ordinary circumstances, to pre- | disease may be far advanced before a medical man | been regarded. ‘They who know, from the near 
'ifling vent the labourer from absolutely starving; but | is consulted, and his attention, as well as that of the | inspection of neighbourship, the sufferings of the 
action under the extremely artificial and complicated | patient himself, being more especially dixected to | half-employed artizan, view with a natural and 
conditions in which England is now placed, the | the present pathological condition of the organ affect- | laudable sympathy restraints put upon his claim 
maintenance of life has grown into an art, which | ¢4, unless the former is minutely particular in his | to relief through public charity. The reason- 
Defi- simple experience alone will not teach, and which |W "es; the true source of the complaint may not | ableness of such restrictions they either cannot, 
) their demands the aid of all the information that sys- be recognised, or may fail to make any strong | oy, jn their indignation, will not see. They re- 
c. By tematic teaching can confer. impression. Yet in estimating the mentality amongst | gard the circumstances under the influence of 
all Th hlet. ¢ a siderati the destitute poor from scarcity of food, we must not excited feelings: and passion is ever blind and 
, _ Phe pamp' et, at present under consideration, | ¢oroet that the result is still the same, whether the | $ 3°? I 
been is a sketch, and but a sketch, of the medical privation is so complete as to destroy life in ten days, | impetuous. ‘ 
vation, phenomena attendant on deficiency of food, as | or so slight and gradual, that the fatal event does The most deplorable part, however, of this 
ye the exhibited regularly and habitually in the hos- | not occur till after many months’ suffering.” case, (and it cannot be too frequently stated,) is, 
tights pitals and dispensaries of the town of Manchester. And again,— | that poor laws, however laxly administered, are 
those We are not aware that our readers, in general, | «Phere is aa ae ae ee remedies for general deficiency of food. Poor 
There will derive much medical information from its | origin is pee eects oe. fechas mote * 4), | Jaws are calculated to grapple only with casual 
A gin is ey . progress is increased with a i. “ 
ds for perusal; but we are nevertheless anxious that | frightful rapidity by inadequate nutrition ; and the | P@UP¢™S™, they must fail in toto to relieve that 
ational it should meet with an extensive circulation, for | number of persons amongst the poor, whose death is | POVeTty which arises from constantly deficient 
* social itis capable of suggesting considerations of vast | accelerated from this cause, it is melancholy to con- | employment, or, what comes to the same thing, 
stenee, importance to the welfare of all classes, and | template. It is amongst these habitual invalids that | an employment perpetually fluctuating, and dis- 
he cia which they should have perpetually before their | the greatest mortality occurs during periods of dis- | turbing the regular action of those social laws 
th the eyes. It is above all things necessary that the | tress; yet except in a very few instances, the remote | which should govern the progress of population. 
‘0 with more adequate notion which this little work | “#¥S¢ of death is unknown to the public, and this Dr. Doyle, the celebrated Catholic bishop, well 
nial of conveys of that fearful abstract substantive event is considered merely as the natural and neces- | remarked on this subject, “ You may pass laws 
lent to “starvation,” should be impressed on the public |“ ve ag . = — wader bmg? to have the hungry fed and the naked clothed. 
slish, a mind. The idea which most persons entertain cont pen “ pon ther Nae! Seman = te 1i d of | Your laws cannot work miracles, and can be of 
evalent of starvation, is that of a total privation of food, te, Pr, and oped pe eto. ooe Ainge atl od no avail, without a developement of the resources 
ch the continued till it terminates in death. ‘he lia- | to ascertain its : elites 1 atematemal Mlees v’. from which such necessary funds are to be 
ri . — o 3 ascertz probability ; if structural disease of a : Py A 
s to be bility to this condition is believed to be occa-| any important organ is found, it is too generally | drawn.” The notion of raising the habitual 
is dis- sional and exceptional ; and it is conceived that | assumed, as a matter of course, that death has arisen condition of the poor by the agency of charity 
and of in the parish officer we have an efficient agent | from natural causes. Yet no conclusion can be involves this plain absurdity, that a nation can 
imblest for applying a remedy. Dr. Howard, however, | more fallacious, for persons afiected with organic afford to support by donation those whom it 
ice and will teach the holders of these opinions, that diseases are certainly not less susceptible of the | cannot feed by a demand for labour. 
r their besides such cases, and infinitely transcending effects of deficiency of food than healthy individuals, The leading and master cause of the actual 
rations them in individual misery and in public mis- | #4 not less likely to perish in consequence.” condition of the working classes, of their priva- 
thusian chief, there is a lingering starvation, that presses! What is generally called the “ struggle for | tions and their discontents, which are even now 
slicated habitually on thousands and tens of thousands, | existence,” the “ pressure of population upon its | striking at the commercial prosperity of the 
hat the leading to the grave by a multiplied series of | resources,” and, under these names, is talked of | country, and through that at the existence of 
ulating long-protracted ailments and infirmities. Dread- | in discussions with so much complacency, is no- | social order itself, is the relative weakness of 
rad but ful as such inflictions are to contemplate, as | thing more or less than this deficiency of food; | these classes, their want of that power which 
t their mere affections of health, they are but the abbre- | and that, we believe, is felt to an extent affecting | knowledge should confer, concerning their rela- 
hat the viated signs of many other sufferings and inca- | the constitutional health, not merely in pauper | tions, political, social, productive, and consuming, 
nd eco- pacities, moral and physical, of which no detail | populations, but in families that never figure | with the rest of society. The circumstances of 
e of a of narrative can adequately display even the | on the parochial lists. We have no doubt that | society which have complicated these relations 
1 avert outline. That starvation, such as Dr. Howard | hundreds of respectable individuals,—that is, | to a degree that requires all the knowledge of 
at pre- describes it, in all its intensity, rages only at par- | persons decently dressed, and living by the exer- | the practical economist and philosopher to em- 
here is ticular times, may be urged in abatement; and | cise of some art above day labour,—sutfer, though | brace, have developed themselves too suddenly 
1 waste it is perhaps true, that when it attracts public | in a less degree, from deficient nourishment, and | to admit of a spontaneous and instinctive adjust- 
1 poor attention, it usually calls forth a charitable effort are the victims of a tea and bread-and-butter | ment; and whenever a deliberate effort on the 
- article affording some approach to temporary relief. | diet, less nutritious than the half-diet of hospitals. | part of the people has been called for to meet 
- injury But starvation, thus restricted, would still be a | This, by impairing their strength, lays them open | new contingencies thus arising, they have been 
nd defi- formidable feature in the physiognomy of Eng- | to fatal maladies, from which a more generous | found uniformly unprepared and unequal to the 
ent and lish society, from the mere frequency of its re- | fare would have protected them; and, indeed, | task. The present and the last generations 
nmoda- currence. We, however, are of opinion, that | converts their life into one long disease. We | have, consequently, witnessed the progressive 
norance Dr. Howard's experience warrants a still larger | are satisfied that at the back of these victims, | depression of the labouring classes, who have 
or the inference; and indicates that, in populations cir- | (most commonly females), there exist, even in | been, as it were, squeezed out of the pale of 
slature. cumstanced like that of Manchester, there is a | the shop-keeping streets of the second order, in | society by the operation of forces which they 
obscure section by which a full and complete diet is this metropolis, whole families who maintain | could not comprehend or resist. While every 
nce, we never habitually enjoyed, which exists in a con- | their position only by the most rigid privations, | other class has been acquiring an immense mass 
, in the dition of permanent weakness and disease, and and who, if not absolutely without sufficient | of knowledge of the most various description, 
the late in which mortality habitually commits havoc food, live under perpetual apprehension for them- | qualifying the individuals for the more active 
ssuredly far greater than the average standard of the selves and their dependents, seeing the work- | exertions they are compelled to make, and rais- 
inter, in entire community. That such is the portion of , house for ever before their eyes, and suffering | ing them in the scale as producers, as citizens, 
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and as rational beings, the sons of labour have 
not merely remained stationary, but have retro- 
graded. Experiencing a painful diminution in 
the sum of their physical comforts, and com- 
pelled to make greater efforts barely to keep 
body and soul together, their moral existence 
has been proportionately narrowed, their feelings 
have been stifled or perverted, and their sum of 
acquired knowledge lessened. They know fewer 
facts connected with their own well-understood 
interests, and they are less capable of reasoning 
upon them. We hear much of the advance of 
knowledge among the operatives, but the esta- 
blishment of mechanics’ institutions, and other 
similar establishments, are confined to the work- 
men of a superior order: such institutions cannot 
co-exist with a want of bread; and no inference 
can be drawn from them respecting the intellec- 
tual condition of the class of which we are writing. 
With respect to these, we repeat it, deficiency of 
food, or what comes very close to it, has been as 
injurious to their minds as to their bodies ; while 
their position in society is hourly becoming less 
tenable. So large a portion of the community 
cannot continue thus deeply disorganized, with- 
out drawing the rest into a corresponding de- 
rangement ; and to prevent disturbances fatal to 
a commercial country, unusual efforts, corre- 
sponding in magnitude with the evil, must be 
attempted. In setting about organic ameliora- 
tions, little can be done for the people; the 
greatest good can only be effected by the people, 
and through the people. ‘To this end their in- 


fluence in society must be increased, and their 
hands strengthened ; but to do this safely, their 
minds must be enlarged, and their means of in- 
formation greatly extended. The pending dis- 
pute on National Education, is between those who 
would make all things subordinate to what they 


call religious instruction, and those who would 
give a precedence, in the order of time, to read- 
ing and writing. We believe that both parties 
fall short in their views of the required course, 
though the former are more in error than the 
latter. Reading and writing are, in our times, 
necessary preliminaries to efficient instruction, 
whether scientific, moral, or religious; and to 
saddle education with restrictions which will 
drive large classes from the national school, is 
to deprive them of religion also. We need but 
enter any of the forlorn habitations of the manu- 
facturing poor, to witness their deplorable igno- 
rance, and observe the obstinate prejudices with 
which that ignorance is surrounded, in order to 
be satisfied of their inaptitude to receive theo- 
logical ideas. All the efforts of all the clergy in 
the world would fail to inculcate on persons thus 
situated a wholesome religion, or to place them 
on the road to believe wisely, and practise health- 
fully. We look, therefore, on the opponents of 
national education, (however little they may be 
aware of the fact,) as the enemies of religion, 
and as the real practical revolutionists, who are 
placing all the interests of society and civilization 
in jeopardy ; and we shall take their success (if 
succeed they do in the struggle) as the harbinger 
of a destructive revolution. 

But, on the other hand, we believe the advo- 
cates for mere reading and writing to fall far 
short of the necessities of the case. We think 
that the education which the working classes 
require, to preserve them from a state of semi- 
starvation, with all its medical, moral, and social 
consequences, is an education which will enable 
them not only to grapple more effectually with 
the physical evils, but to assist themselves as 
citizens, and to do so wisely. They must be 
trusted with an education that will not leave 
them weak for all wholesome influence on the 
higher classes, and all-powerful for mischief, 
whenever distress becomes sufficient to induce 
them to pull together. In one word, they must 


have an education not of words, but of things; 
beginning with the physical elements which act 
on their bodies, and on which they re-act, and 
proceeding from material objects steadily and 
gradually to those higher considerations, which 
affect their utility as citizens, and their happiness 
as rational beings here and hereafter. On the pre- 
sent proposed systems, the order of instruction is 
absolutely inverted. ‘The first necessity of man 
is to exist. While his bodily wants are unpro- 
vided for, he must be incapable of comprehending 
the necessities of his spiritual nature. The order 
of instruction, then, must follow the march of 
the necessities for instruction; and a sic volo, sic 
jubco, of the upper classes cannot change it, 
without forfeiting all the ends, religious, political, 
and social, for which education is desirable. 

Let it not be said that these ideas are Uto- 
pian, and that there is no practical connexion 
between education and productive power. We 
think few will rest contented with the ten- 
dency of the actual course of events, with its 
Chartist revolts, agrarian incendiaries, and rest- 
less impatiences, besetting all classes of the 
labouring population. ‘“ Whatever is” is most 
manifestly not right, or good for anybody in the 
state, high or humble: it is worth while, then, to 
inquire what better can be substituted. ‘That a 
want of education is at the bottom of the present 
condition of the working classes, is a general 
truth ; but it does not exclude the action of other 
secondary and subordinate causes. When, there- 
fore, we urge attention to public ignorance, we 
by no means intend to shut our eyes to the 
workings of the corn laws, and of all impedi- 
ments to a free trade in labour. On the con- 
trary, we are perfectly aware that amongst an 
educated population such anomalies in legisla- 
tion would not be tolerated for an instant; and 
we acknowledge that the attempt to educate 
must be accompanied by the redress of many 
other grievances. 





ANTHOLOGY FOR 1839. 


Tue philosophers have, for some weeks past, had it 
all their own way in our columns ; and it is time that 
the weekly increasing claims of the poets to an audi- 
ence should be admitted. We wish that their 
representatives on the present occasion came armed 
with some better arguments than their number, and 
had furnished us with the opportunity of proving, 
out of their own mouths, that there is more harmony 
between the poets and philosophers than the profane 
suspect. By way, however, of making the best of 
the materials at our command, we will graduate from 
the one to the other, by selecting for our connecting 
link a philosophical poem (the author calls it, with- 
out stating why, a national one), boldly assuming a 
metaphysical purpose, and copiously illustrated by 
physiological notes. 

* Blindness, or the Second Sense Restored and Lost,’ 
is a poem in three parts, and all varieties of measure, 
by Andrew Park, and undertakes to grapple with the 
poetical sublimities and deep morals of that subject 
which Milton first touched and left—drawing from 
it, however, a music so high and mournful as might 
have deterred more timid spirits from following up 
his theme. Mr. Park’s mode of illustrating his sub- 
ject differs, however, from Milton’s. The dreary 
conditions of that state of “total eclipse” in which 
the natural world has “no sun nor moon” for the 
sufferer, but ali is “*dark amid the blaze of noon” 
(and which the author expresses by the phrase 
of the “opacous eye”) are strikingly suggested by 
allusions to such dangers as those which the blind 
man incurs of being run over by coaches—par- 
ticularly in the Strand (p. 25); while a moral com- 
pensation of the evil is pointed out in the instinctive 
care which nature instructs the parent animal to 
bestow upon puppies during their nine days’ blind- 
ness (p. 31), and an alleviation of the personal in- 
convenience is proposed in the occupation of basket- 
making. The moral of the whole is nevertheless 





a melancholy one,—the author being obliged, in 





spite of all the compensations which he can suggest, 
to add— 

Yet think not four full senses in their might, 

Can recompense the painful want of sight! 

The volume is interposed with songs, one of which 
we might have transferred to our pages, as furnishing 
in a convenient form an example of the quality of 
the author's poetry, but that we are deterred by the 
great array of prohibition by which these fere nature 
are guarded. Not only are we metat the opening of 
the volume by a general caution to trespassers, but, 
by the side of many of the individual songs a par. 
ticular spring-gun is advertised in the shape of a 
note, announcing the special party who is fortunate 
enough to have a property in the lyric in question, 
and leaving to poachers no protection against con. 
sequences. As a single example, however, of the 
boldness of expression employed by our author, let 
the reader take the following,—where, speaking of 
the personal stature of man as being extremely in- 
significant beside that of a mountain, he adds :— 

Yet, when ambitious, what will he not dare? 
Even acts which make the very angels stare! 

The following passage which we have no particular 
reason for selecting, may serve to illustrate as well as 
another, the recondite philosophy of the work :— 

Now thou would’st be a king, ay! and would’st be 

The worshipped of the land, and idolized! 

Not pleased with thy high power. 

Well, I will show 

How little greatness lies between a worm,— 

A crawling reptile! and an earthly king! 

Well now, to close the strife. There thou art dead,— 

Where is thy glory, now ?—For ever fled! 

And for a specimen of the curious historical facts 
by which the subject is enriched, take this: 

Great Samson, when in bonds, seemed so severe, 
The Philistines crouched ‘neath his piercing gaze, 
Thus trembling at his looks with palsied fear, 
They might have put a period to his days, 

But rather chose to quench his eyes’ dread rays, 
Than mutilate his power. 

The physiological notes are, for the most part, 
topographical and _ statistical,_furnishing, for ex- 
ample, a guide-book description of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral (the cost of the edifice, weight of the bell, circum- 
ference of the clock, number of steps by which the 
whispering gallery, golden gallery, and ball are 
respectively reached, &c.)—the proper hour for 
visiting Hyde Park—descriptions of Woolwich, with 
the number of cannon kept there, the Tower, Chelsea, 
and Greenwich Hospitals, and various other curious 
phenomena connected with the malady of blindness, 

* Early Efforts, is asmall volume of poems, by 
the Misses Moss, very young ladies of the Hebrew 
nation, but not likely ever to taketheir placesamongst 
“the sweet singers of Israel.” Whether it be that 
the Hebrew can indeed not “sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land,” true it is that “ Zion’s lute,” 
which has sent such majestic music down the stream 
of time, has long hung untouched upon the willows. 
The harp of Judah is, in our day, no better than a 
« Jew’s harp.” The volume before us is one of that 
numerous class which, according to the statement in 
its preface, owe their publication to the indulgent 
partiality of friends; and we can, therefore do no 
better than refer it back to them for re-consideration. 

‘The Fall of Saul by John Gunning Seymer, 
M.A. of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, recommends itself 
to our notice, in all the dignity of “a sacred epic 
poem,” divided into six books, and having for its 
subject the events which immediately preceded the 
fall of the monarch Saul. Milton is the model which 
the author has proposed,to himself; and accordingly, 
the Miltonic forms and phraseology have been imi- 
tated with some success. The author need desire no 
better proof that these are no portion of the poet 
himself, than the result of this experiment. The ac- 
complishments of a scholar are here wasted upon a 
purpose which Mr. Seymer must not hope to attain. 
There is not a solitary evidence of inspiration 
throughout his long and elaborate poem, although 
it is constructed of materials which came into bis 
hands poetry, but became prose under his manipula- 
tion. The fevered and haunted spirit of Saul, now 
soothed by the voice of Michael, or the harp of 
David, and now prostrate beneath the shadow of that 
destiny which is irresistibly advancing—the friend- 
ship of David and Jonathan, “passing the love of 
women,”—and the scene of unhallowed incantation 
(with all its solemn circumstances), in the witch's 
cave at Endor, are topics so touched with the sacred 
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fre of poetry in the page of Scripture, that it is dif- 
ficult to understand how they can have been so 
divested of their spirituality, and cooled down to the 
temperature of this drama. These Scripture themes, 
which the Hebrew had handled before, are to be 
handled by few in our day. Mr. Seymer must not 
hope to be n umbered amongst those who, like Milton, 
“touched the mountain, and it smoked.” In justice 
to him, however, we will give, as a most favourable 
specimen of his powers, the scene in the den of the 
sorceress; and our readers will judge for themselves, 
if he has improved upon the Hebrew version :— 


By this the King 
Refore the cavern stood, when Albrok thrice 
His palms together smote, and at the sign, 
Beneath the utmost verge of that huge arch, 
Appeared the sorceress, her aspect such 
As when by the Asphaltine lake, she held 
Communion with the fiend. A lamp she bore, 
That ‘mid ten thousand shapes of crystal growth, 
(Which o’er the rock wide incrustation spread,) 
Did multiply itself into a light, 
More lustrous far, than ever on the feast 
Of orient despot shone. The I!ebrew king, 
From that wild form recoiled, as with a glance 
That seemed by meteor kindled, Edris scanned 
His height majestic. O’er her bosom, passed 
The flash of dark suspicion; yet no eye 
Might read upon the tablet of her brow, 
Her thoughts; as thus she spake : 

** What seek ye here ?” 

As falls on some benighted one, the roar 
Of distant cataract, or where the Nile 
Through Nubia pours his tide, or where with shout 
Ineffable, Niagara descends 
From foam-clad precipice, so on the ear 
Of Saul, those accents came, mournful yet sweet. 
A moment, wrapt in thought he stood, ere thus 
With low obeisance, he answer made. 

«0 thou, whose potent voice to the deep world 
Which holds the dead, can pierce, 1 pray thee aid 
Through thy familiar spirit, and bring up 
From darkness, him whom I to thee shall name.” 

So speaking, toward the sorceress, he stretched 
The gifts of divination. From the gold, 

Her hand recoiled, as she him thus bespake. 
* * * * 


She ended, and the Hebrew train obeyed, 
When with a gate, massive and high, 
Edris the ingress closed, and by a path 
Within the living rock, the strangers led 
To where a chamber (that from sun-lit sky, 
Scarce caught through fissured vault, a twilight day) 
Received their steps. Then first, the lonely lamp 
Which on that hall sepulchral shone revealed 
The stamp of habitation rude. Now paused 
The sorceress, and with a voice to which 
The echo of that rock-girt solitude 
Strange terror lent, thus spake: 
** Whom shall I bring 
Thee up ?” 
To whom the Hebrew king: “‘ Bring up 
Elkanah’s son.” 
He said, and on the lips 
Of Edris are the words that once could search 
The unseen world. Breathless the son of Kish 
Beheld, but heard not. Wanly gleamed the lamp 
As by a mist involved bred from the strife 
Of hope, and fear, (within his breast that raged,) 
Or from the pining of his nature, worne 
By fast and vigil. 
Now had Syria’s clime 
Half swept the hemisphere of night, as ceased 
The muttered spell, and from the earth uprose 
What seemed a man, who long with things that draw 
No growth from dust, high brotherhood had made. 
Tis won, the boon of fear is won, and he 
For whom the wail was erst at Ramah raised, 
Hath left the viewless clime which, far or near, 
Must hold awhile the race from Adam born, 
‘Twixt this probation hour and final doom, 
In pause of destiny, that ends the war 
Of good and ill within each spirit waged 
From birth to death, in peace, o'er which is hung 
Rapture of bliss or woe, to which the thrill 
Of utmost joy or grief that in this sphere 
May shake the heart, were coldest apathy. 
As where the pencil’s course hath been, appears 
Some shape of hues impalpable, so stood 
That shadow by the sorceress alone 
Deseried. Upon the king, a mournfal glance 
He turned, whilst on the mind of Edris, came 
Remembrance of the warning by the fiend 
Pronounced. 


‘The Triumph of Drake, or, the Dawn of England's 
Naval Power, is a ballad-poem, by R. Grimbald 
Bigsby, D.C.L., &c., describing the visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Francis Drake, at Deptford, on 
board the ship in which he had achieved the circum- 
navigation of the globe, and is principally remark- 
able for its attribution of all the superlatives of grace 
and beauty to that notorious spinster, now, when 
nothing is to be got by it, and by the author's assur- 
ance, that the royal progress from Greenwich to 

eptford, as a spectacle, made Cleopatra’s cele- 
brated passage of the Cydnus a thing not worth 
speaking of. The writer's estimate of his own poetry 


may, perhaps, be gathered from the fact, that he 
composes a song of triumph for the occasion, which 
he puts into the mouth of Spenser, and praises ac- 
cordingly. The real purpose of the poem, however, 
seems to be, to commemorate the deposit in Green- 
wich Hospital of the astrolabe of the great navigator, 
which had descended in Mr. Bigsby’s family, been 
liberally presented by him to the Sailor-King, Wil- 
liam the Fourth, and by that monarch transferred to 
its present custody in 1831. To call public attention 
to this fact, and perpetuate it in his family, has ob- 
viously been the fair and honourable object of this 
publication ; and this object takes it out of the cate- 
gory of criticism. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


An Analysis of One Hundred Voyages to and from 
India, China, §c., performed by Ships in the Hon. East 
India Company's Service, by Henry Wise, late chief 
officer of the Company's ship Edinburgh.—After a 
good deal of trouble and close examination, we have 
at last made out the true character of this book, and 
that in spite of the title. The book is designed to 
recommend the use of a small steam-engine on board 
merchant vessels trading to India and China gene- 
rally, and of the Patent Propellers of Mr. Melville in 
particular. The voyages to India and China come 
into the book merely in the first place by making a 
book of it; and in the second place, of showing that 
in these,—the auviliary aid of a steam-engine, with 
Mr. Melville’s Patent Propellers, would have been 
particularly useful, and have saved a good deal of 
time. The object of this little book, after we have 
thus made it out, is to a great extent a good one. 
Mr. Wise shows, by a careful analysis of a number 
of voyages selected from those made by the once 
princely fleet of the East India Company, that a 
great amount of time might have been saved by 





the use of a small steam-engine on board these mer- | 
chant ships. He gives an analysis of one hundred | 
voyages, extracted from the logs of the Company's 
ships,—such examples as the following :— 
In the Outward Voyage of the Taunton Castle, out of 
2,736 hours, or 114 days, 
938 hours calm or light airs. 
* 1,389 = ,, fair wind. 
409 =, = foul wind. 
If, therefore, steam-power had been used, by having | 
a small engine on board, such a voyage would have 
been shortened hy 3 x 938 hours, =2814 miles, reck- 
oning the use of steam to gain three miles an hour, 
which a very small engine would sufficiently accom- 


! 
plish. | 
In the Homeward Voyage of the Batavia, out of 3,768 
hours, or 157 days, 
1,834 hours were calm or light airs. 


1,446 = fair wind. 
438 aie foul wind. 
In this case 3 X 1834=5502 miles would have been 
taken from the length of the voyage. By a general 
abstract, given at the end of the book, it appears that 
the following may be taken asan average of passages 
from England to Bombay :— 
868 hours calm or light airs. 
1,518 ,, fair wind. 
306 =,, foul wind. 
Total .. 2,692 

The logs are of themselves an interesting collection, 
and may be useful to young navigators, as illustrating 
the various results of different courses, and the dif- 
ferent seasons of making the voyage. We have no 
doubt that steam employed to aid these vessels would 
be of essential service, whether Melville’s propellers 
or another kind of impetus were used ; but the ques- 
tion is entirely one of finance and mercantile eco- 
nomy. On this most important question Mr. Wise 
has not entered, but he has furnished some valuable 
data, of which those who are interested in this in- 
quiry, will do well to avail themselves. 

The Modern Literature of France, by George W. 
M. Reynolds.—The Authors of France, by Achilles 
Albites, — Translations and Sketches of Biography, 
from the German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French Languages, bya Lady.—Te Death of an Angel 
and other Pieces, translated from the Works of Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter, by A. Kenney.—The thread 
upon which we string together these four books, may 
be but aslight one, yet it is coloured by the spirit 








of the time. If we augured merely from the shop- 


windows, from the ‘ Pictures of the French drawn by 
themselves,’ running in lively parallel to our own 
* Heads of the People,’ or from the * Penny Novelist,’ 
which treats its readers to translations from D*Arlin- 
court and Chateaubriand, and (by way of variety) 
Paul de Kock—these way-side testimonies would, of 
themselves, serve to convince us that the same spirit 
is stirring here which has made Bulwer’s name a 
household word in Germany, and transplanted Pick- 
wick to the deserts of Siberia. In short, if John Bull 
be not positively growing a linguist, he is opening 
his ears to “ the foreigners” far more widely than he 
used to do. It therefore behoves us critics to take 
especial care that his increasing toleration and libe- 
rality be not abused: and, without emulating the 
strait-lacedness of some worshipful contemporaries, 
to examine the pack of each new Autolycus, who 
brings wares from foreign parts, and “ forewarn him 
that he use no scurrilous words in his tunes.” With 
this feeling we cannot say anything in favour of Mr. 
Reynolds's volumes. The writer undertakes to prove, 
in opposition to the Quarterly, that the generality of 
French novels are not licentious ; but there is a tone 
of lax morality and false principle in all his strictures 
and notices, a disposition to walk on the edge of the 
debateable land with his eyes fixed on the wrong 
side of the frontier, everywhere discernible, which, 
in our opinion, makes his own book extremely ob- 
jectionable: fortunately, its mischievous tendency is 
neutralized by its dulness—by the bad taste of the 
selections and the feebleness of the translations.— 
The next little book on our list, by Mr. Albites, is of a 
better quality, though calling for no higher or more 
extended praise, than such as befits an innocent 
manual for the use of schools, being merely a present- 
ment of the * Authors of’ France,’ in a pill-box.— 
The third volume, in the field of foreign literature, 
takes a far wider range. The “Lady” has read 
nearly as many modern languages as Father Prout 
himself: we dare not add that she has read them as 
well, or laid hold on their treasures with as happy 
an audacity. But as translating is a more intellectual 


| and elegant pastime than the elaborating of such rich 


needlework as the Mrs. Barnabys conceive essential 
to the maintenance of a gentlewoman’s estate,—a 
pastime, therefore, worthy of recognition and encou- 
ragement,—we will not apply ourselves severely to 
criticize the fruits of her labours.—The fourth book 
of the quartett is to us the most interesting. It 
is true that fragments of Richter’s writings have 
been already laid before the English public, two of 
his novels translated, and there was a time when 
every magazine thought it judicious to give its own 
gems from the *Genoveva’ and the * Phantasus:* 
but, as his pages are filled with deep thoughts and 
poetical images, yet more than quaint and racy 
humour, Richter is precisely one of those writers 
beyond the power of such passing visitants to exhaust. 
The selections before us have not been made with 
any extraordinary judgment: the work wants variety, 
but in turning over its pages cursorily, we were 
stopped again and again by detached passages of 
depth and originality and fantastic beauty. 
Researches on the Developement, Structure, and 
Diseasesof the Teeth, by A. Nasmyth.—The nature and 
object of these researches are declared in our account 
of the recent proceedings of the British Association. 
It would be difficult to give to our unscientific readers, 
in the merest outline, an idea of the importance of 
this work, of the whole extent of difference existing 
in the opinions of the most approved authors respect- 
ing the structure of the teeth, or of the difficulties 
which beset the investigation. Suffice it to say, that 
even in the present moment, it is not decided whether 
the teeth should be referred to the osseous system or 
to that of the mucous membrane. The volume now 
before us contains merely the historical introduction, 
forming the first of a series of publications hereafter 
to be expected. The field of inquiry demands the 
exercise of the highest mechanical dexterity, and of 
the most profound physiological knowledge. Neither 
persevering labour nor scientific ingenuity alone, will, 
in this instance, avail. The facts to be ascertained 
are of an order the least obvious to the senses, and 
must be sought by a felicitous dexterity perseveringly 
employed; and when ascertained they can be applied 
only by those, to whom the most transcendental 
reasonings of anatomy are familiar. We state this 
much with the hope of conveying to our more profes- 
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sional friends, some notion of the utter incapacity of 
the host of scribbling dentists to do justice toatheme of 
which so many of them profess an intimate acquain. 
tance; and to put the public on their guard against 
showy superficial pretensions, that are no guarantees 
for merit of the kind, of which they are intended to 
be a puffing advertisement. 

Duncan's History of the Dukes of Normandy.—This 
volume will be found a useful supplement to the or- 
dinary Histories of England, in which we have only 
brief and incidental notices of the continental pos- 
sessions of our Norman sovereigns. The style is pure 
and simple, the information given in a condensed 
form, and the statements are supported by references 
to the best available authorities. 

Little Godfrey, the Hermit.—This is a translation 
from the German, and contains a striking example 
of the benefits resulting from resignation to the 
divine will. Unfortunately, its piety is deeply tinged 
with asceticism. 

Solly’s Syllabus of Logic.—This is a clever attempt 
to combine the systems of Kant and Aristotle; but 
the dissertations are so very abstract that they are 
likely to repel all but the most ardent students. 

Brennan’s Old and New Logic.—An attempt to 
contrast the logical systems of Aristotle and Lord 
Bacon, which is not remarkablefora sound knowledge 
of either the one or the other. 

Keble’s Selections from Hooker.—The passages se- 
lected are those which illustrate the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

Stories for the Fire-side.—The design is better than 
the execution. 

Advice to Cadets, by Henry Kerr.—An ingenious 
way of recommending a particular house of agency, 
in which Mr. Kerr is a partner. 

The Flower- Basket, by Dr. Schmidt.—A disagree- 
able story, translated from the German. 

Memoirs of a Cadet.—The author had little to say, 
and he has said it in no more words than were 
requisite. 

Rollo at Work.—Abbott’s juvenile works are too 
exclusively American to be worth reprinting in this 
country. 

Cousin Elizabeth.—A story well designed, but badly 
told. 

Riddle’s Latin Dictionary Abridged.—Riddle’s 
Complete Dictionary is the best of the kind in our 
language, and we rejoice to hear that in our principal 
schools it is fast superseding the compilations of 
Young, Ainsworth, and Adams, The abridgment is 
a carefnl condensation of the original, and contains 
quite enough for those students who do not aim at a 
critical knowledge of the Latin language. We should 
recommend symmetrical tables of the declensions 
and conjugations, as additions to the future editions 
of this work. 

Robson’s Lexicon to the New Testament.—Judi- 
ciously compiled and accurately printed. 





List of New Bovks.—\he Duke, by Mrs. Grey, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. IZ. 11s. 6d.—Methode complete de Piano, being 
a New and Complete Piano-Forte School, by Henry Hertz, 
folio, swad. 2. 2s.—Eagle’s Magistrates’ Pocket Companion, 
12mo. 15s. bds.—Spenser’s Facrie Queene, new edit. royal 
8vo. cl. 9s.—King’s Interest Tables, 14th edit. Svo. cl. 21s, 
—Kentfield on the Game of Billiards, with Rules and 
Regulations, and Illustrations, folio, cl. 22. 2s.—Ince’s 
Wonders of the World, complete in 1 vol. cl. 10s.—Alfred 
de Rosann, by G. W. M. Reynolds, 8vo. cl. 7s. 6d.—An 
Apology tor the Cathedral Service, 8vo. cl. 8s.—Lord’s 
Popular Physiology, 2nd edit. 12mo. cl. 7s. 6d.—Zumpt’s 
Latin Grammar, 5th edit. Svo. 10s. 6¢d.—The German Self- 
Teacher, by Henry Meidinger, 6s. 6d. bd.—W olff’s Journal 
of his Missionary Labours, 8vo. cl. 12s.—Stebbing’s Ser- 
mons, Vol. I. 2nd edit. 12mo. bds. 8s.—Perceval’s Apology 
for the Apostolical Succession, 16mo. bds. 6s.—Saturday 
Evening, fc. 8vo. cl. 6s.—Sketches in Ireland, fe. Svo. cl. 
6s.—M‘Ivor on Versification of Homer, 8vo. cl. 5s.—Aliva’s 
Edition of Murray's Introduction to French, 12mo. 3s. 
sheep.—Allen’s Prayers for Private and Family Worship, 
18mo. cl. 2s. 6d.—Donatt’s Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage, 3rd edit. 1 vol. 12mo. cl. 3s.—Short Moral Tales for 
Children and Friends of Children, German and English, by 
W. Berger, 1 vol. 12mo. cl. 4s.—Documents and Dates of 
Modern Discoveries in the Nervous System, 8vo. bds. 5s. 
—Daguerre’s History and Practice of Photogenic Drawing, 
8vo. swd. 2s. 6d.—The Days of Marlborough, and other 
Poems, by John King, Advocate, 12mo. cl. 4s.—Le Tellier’s 
French Grammar, translated for English Teaching, by 
Watten, 12mo. bd. 4s.—The Festivals of the Lord, as 
celebrated by the House of Israel, 18mo. cl. 2s. 6d.— 
Abbott’s Rollo at School, 12mo. bd. 2s. 6d.—Records of 
Royalty, sq. 16mo. cl. 1s.6d.—The Moravians, by the Rev. 
C. G. Barth, sq. 16mo. cl. 1s.Gd.— Young Crusader, by the 
Rev. C. G. Barth, sq. 16mo. cl. 1s. 6d.—Chick-seed without 
Chick-weed, 12mo. cl. 1s.—Tyas’s Railway Map of the 
Environs of London, on canvas, in case, ls., paper, swd. 6d, 


AMERICAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

Extract from a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, from 
Lieut. Wilkes. commanding the United States South Sea 
Surveying and Exploring Expedition, dated on board the 

United States sloop Vincennes, Harbour of Rio Janeiro, No- 

vember 27, 1838. 

I proceeded with the squadron for Madeira. We 
continued our cruise with light, favourable winds, 
without any occurrence of importance until the 6th 
of September, when, being near a shoal, laid down 
on the chart as St. Anne’s shoal, I deemed it fulfill- 
ing instructions, to delay sufficiently for the purpose 
of examining the same ; and having fully explored 
the locality in and near the supposed neighbourhood, 
by spreading the vessels of the squadron to embrace 
a large circumference of the ocean, nothing of it was 
discovered. A few hours, however, after leaving this 
vicinity, we fell in with a large cotton wood tree, 120 
feet in length and 15 feet in circumference, which 
was at first reported as a shoal; and if the sea had 
been at all rough, it might, in passing, have been 
mistaken for one. 

I have little doubt but similar trees have occasioned 
the frequent reports of vigias, or shoals, being in ex- 
istence hereahouts. Our position at this time was 
in latitude 37° 0’ 37” north, and longitude 40° 41’ 
54” west, and where any floating bodies drifted by 
the gulf stream would probably have been deposited, 
as there is little or no current, and that variable. 

We arrived at Funchal, in the island of Madeira, 
on the 16th of September, after a pleasant passage 
of twenty-nine days. I directed a party of officers 
to make an excursion to Pico Ruivo, the highest point 
in Madeira, for the purpose of ascertaining its baro- 
metrical admeasurement, in regard to which doubts 
have existed, owing to a disagreement of those who 
have preceded us. Our observations were conducted 
with great care, and the barometers used were of the 
best manufacture of Troughton and Simms. Simul- 
taneous observations were made at the residence of 
the American consul at Funchal, who was kind 
enough to afford us every means within his reach to 
facilitate our various duties. 

The party remained on the summit of the moun- 
tain over four hours, which afforded us an opportunity 
of making a number of simultaneous observations, 
the result of which, in giving the height of Pico Ruivo, 
was as follows:—The highest point of the peak above 
the consul’s garden was 6,181 feet. The cistern of 
the barometer at the garden above half tide carefully 
levelled, was 56.6 feet. 

I feel much confidence in our result, although from 
the high standing of Captain Sabine, R.A., I feel 
some hesitation in putting it forth; but the fact of 
my being supported by such high authority as Dr. 
Bowditch and Dr. Heinekar, with whom we have 
differed only seventy-three feet, and one hundred 
and sixty-three feet, induced me to believe that some 
accidental error must have occurred in Capt. 
Sabine’s observations, or that he was misled by his 
guides, and stopped short of the summit of the moun- 
tain, as they attempted with our party. 

It appears, also, that the different results made at 
three separate periods, and by different persons, 
approaching so near each other, would be more 
correct than that of Capt. Sabine, who makes a diffe- 
rence of nearly seven hundred feet. 

We made, also, a series of magnetical observations 
on shore for dips and intensity, and established the 
rates of our chronometers by a portable transit. We 
made by them the longitude of the consulate at 
Funchal, in 16° 54’ 11’ west, and found the latitude 
by observation to be 32° 38’ 11” north, all which 
assured me that our chronometers had been perform- 
ing well since our departure from the United States. 

On the 25th September, having completed all that 
was deemed necessary, we sailed from Madeira, and 
stood to the southward, intending to pass over and 
search for the different shoals and vigias laid down 
on our track. After passing the latitude of the 
Canary Islands, we experienced a north-easterly 
current of about half mile an hour until we reached 
the latitude of Bonavista, one of the Cape de Verds, 
which sets in an opposite direction to the current said 
to prevail between these islands, in the longitude 
from 19° to 21° west. We hove to, and tried the 
current morning and evening, and always found the 
same result. The current log used was two kegs, 
with a distance line of five fathoms between them, 
the lower one being just loaded sufficiently to sink 
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the air-tight one under the surface of the water, with 
the usual log line attached to the centre of the dig. 
tance line, precluding the possibility of its being a 
surface current; besides which, the dead reckoning 
of the ship, and our observations gave the same 
result. On the 29th of September we passed into 
coloured water, quite as green in appearance as that 
of fifty fathoms in depth, on soundings. On entering 
it, the temperature decreased one and a half degrees, 
and rose two degrees on leaving it. We continued 
in it until the 2nd of October, having run a distance 
of 450 miles. ‘The vessels of the squadron repeatedly 
sounded with from one to three hundred fathoms of 
line, but no bottom was found. 

The first reported shoal laid down on our route 
upon the charts was the Maria rock, in latitude 19° 
45’ north, und longitude 20° 50’ west, which we stood 
for, and hove to near the position, until we had 
ascertained our situation correctly, by careful obser- 
vations. The vessels were then spread and the 
course marked to run directly over the spot; the 
surface of the ocean visible at the time from the 
squadron, was not less than 60 miles in circumference, 
with every opportunity which the clear weather could 
afford, and sufficient swell of the season to have 
caused breakers on any shoal within 15 feet of the 
surface. Nothing, however, was discovered, and no 
bottom could be found with 300 fathoms of line. 

The next position examined was Bona Felix shoal, 
said to be within 30 miles of Maria rock; this we 
searched for in the same manner, but were equally un- 
successful. We then stood for the place assigned 
the Bonetta shoal, to the eastward of Bonavista, said 
to be in latitude 16° 32’ north, and in longitude 20° 
37’ west. We in like manner hunted for this, and, 
after exploring the locality of its position on the chart, 
I steered on the course of its reported bearing, east 
by north from Bonavista, until nearly up with the 
Hartwell reef, lying in sight of Bonavista, which has, 
without doubt, been taken for and reported as the 
shoal called Bonetta, 

Our inquiries at St. Jago assured me that the 
Mandeline (the vessel last wrecked) was cast away on 
the Hartwell reef, which they have reported as the 
Bonetta shoal. 

I am well satisfied that the positions assigned the 
above three shoals on the chart, and their vicinity, 
are free from all dangers. I am of opinion, also, 
that the particular and indefatigable search made by 
Capt. Bartholomew, of her Majesty’s ship Leven, and 
the opportunities afforded me of covering, with the 
squadron of five vessels, so large a space, at the same 
time, ought to be sufficient evidence that no such 
dangers exist as are laid down in those positions, and 
should cause them to be obliterated from the charts. 

From Port Praya, we steered for Patty's overfalls, 
as laid down in the chart, in latitude 11° north, and 
longitude 24° 30! west, and had a good opportunity 
of examining their locality. A few rips were observed 
within a degree of the situation assigned them, but 
little or no current was found; and I feel confident 
in asserting that no danger exists in this vicinity, as 
we were becalmed in the position, and in close 
proximity to it for 48 hours, the squadron as usual 
being spread apart, and having a broad expanse of 
ocean under view. Owing to light contrary winds it 
was some days before we reached Warley’s shoal, 
said to be in latitude 5° 4/ north, and longitude 21° 
25! west. This point was also carefully examined, 
but no shoal or appearance of shoal water, or any 
danger discovered. 

Our next examination was of a French shoal, said 
to be (as laid down) in latitude 4° 5! north, and lon- 
gitude 20° 35’ west. This was also examined, and 
no danger or appearance of shoal discovered. From 
this point, I took advantage of the southerly wind, 
and proceeded east ; which carried me as far as 13° 
of west longitude, and over the position assigned the 
shoal by the French hydrographers, to enable me to 
cross the equator eastward of the 17th degree of west 
longitude. We succeeded in crossing the equator in 
that longitude on the 5th of November, and then 
stood for Triton’s bank, said to be in latitude 00° 32’ 
south, and longitude 17° 46’ west. When within a 
short distance of its position, the squadron hove to, 
for the purpose of ascertaining our position accu- 
rately ; after which a course was steered nearly west. 
Being at the time well to the eastward, we ran on @ 
line due east and west over it; the vessels of the 
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squadron being spread about three miles apart, on a 
Jine north and south. We did not, however, find it 
in our progress, or any bottom or indications of 
soundings; no discoloration of water was visible, or 
change of temperature, although the line extended 30 
miles east and west of its reported position ; after 
which we again stood to the north, and ran over a 
vigia as laid down on the charts, but none such was 
found in existence. 

Our next examination was for Bonert’s Sandy 
jsland, which was in like manner carefully searched 
after, in and around its position as laid down on the 
charts, but our search was equally unsuccessful. 
Finally, search was made in and about latitude 2° 43! 
south, and longitude 20° 35’ west. Extending to the 
north north-west of this point a distance of thirty 
miles hereabouts, having been assigned as the situa- 
tion of the submarine volcano reported by Admiral 
Krusenstern, which it was supposed might have left 
ashoal. This locality was twice run over in different 
directions, and carefully examined, with the squadron 
in open order, but none such was found in existence. 

Lieutenant Hudson, of the Peacock, having sepa- 
rated from me on the 16th of October, proceeded on 
adiflerent course in search of the same shoals which 
we were looking for, but was equally unsuccessful in 
finding any, as appears by the following extract from 
his report to me, which affords further evidence, if it 
were needed, of their non-existence. 

“Having separated from you on the 16th of Octo- 
ber, it was not until the 23rd that I had worked 
up to the Warley’s shoal ; and at 8 o'clock that 
night I was directly on the spot where it was laid 
down on the chart. We placed good lookouts, and 
kept our patent lead going for fifty miles before 
reaching the location of this shoal as laid down on 
the chart; also observing our drift at night, in hopes 
of sweeping over it at early daylight. I continued 
cruising in this vicinity in various directions, getting 
casts of lead in from 50 to 100 fathoms, without find- 
ing bottom. I now continued my examination, and 
after having swept over a circle of 40 or 50 miles in 
different directions, am perfectly satisfied that War- 
ley’s shoal exists nowhere in the neighbourhood laid 
down on the chart. I then proceeded for the French 
shoal with the wind ahead, (south by west,) where I 
arrived on the 25th of October, and continued cruis- 
ing all the following day, with a fine breeze, immedi- 
ately over the location of the shoal as laid down, 
and in every direction for miles in its vicinity. After 
thus thoroughly searching the English locality of this 
shoal I directed my course for the French position, 
seventy-six miles distant, making nearly an east 
course, with lookouts, and the lead going, until I 
had run immediately over and around the spot, 
sailing in various directions, a distance of forty miles, 
without effect. I then made the best of my way for 
the Triton bank, with the wind veering and hauling 
from south south-west, to south south-east, and passed 
the equator on the night of the 3rd of November, in 
longitude 17° 40’ west, and continued over and 
around the locality of that bank, until the morning 
of the Sth, getting casts of the lead during the time 
in from fifty to two hundred and fifty fathoms, up 
and down, without finding bottom. I have in our 
search, fully satisfied myself, and hope our examina- 
tion will prove equally so to you, and all others, that 
these shoals do not exist.” 

Thus, sir, we have effected the examination of the 
supposed position of eleven shoals or dangers, which 
have ogeupied their places on the charts, much to 
the alarm of navigators. And I sincerely trust that 
the result of our endeavours and diligent search, 
with the exertions heretofore made by others, will 
be sufficient to cause them to be obliterated from the 
charts, as there are already real dangers sufficient to 
awaken the watchfulness of the navigator without 
his being harassed with imaginary ones, 








LETTERS ON EGYPT.+ 
BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAL, 

Tur public attention has of late been so especially 
attracted towards Egypt, and the journey of the 
Viceroy to Fazoli,—whose principal object was cer- 
tainly not the discovery of the gold mines,—has been 
% much talked of, (see Athen. ante, p. 468,) that I 
hope a few fragments from my own travels in that 
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country may not be unacceptable; and as I ac- 
companied his Highness for above a week, I can 
perhaps promise some more characteristic traits of 
Mehemet Ali, than might be contained in an ela- 
borate portrait. 

Various and sundry public journals have, I know, 
paid me the compliment of insinuating,—more or 
less broadly,—that I repay in flattery the many kind 
attentions shown me by that Prince. I can, never- 
theless, declare, with the most perfect sincerity, that 
I have always regarded it as my first duty, as an 
author, to speak the exact truth, without respect to 
personal friendship or hostility ; and that though I 
may sometimes remain silent, what I do utter will 
always be the expression of my own convictions. 
Accept, then, beloved ard honoured reader, the re- 
spectful salutation with which I greet thee from the 
top of the highest pyramid of Jizeh. * * For the ma- 
terial preservation of the singular monuments which 
surround me, there is nothing to be feared for thou- 
sands of years to come; unless, indeed, some English 
antiquary, out of pure love of art, should be tempted 
to blow them up. We have here, at present, a most 
zealous amateur, who daily employs several hundred 
Bedouins to probe into and rummage the patient mo- 
numents in every corner. Even the Sphinx has been 
pierced, in order to ascertain whether it were solid, 
or as empty as some heads. The instruments, how- 
ever, have all proved too weak—one breaks after 
another ; and though a few fragments of stone may 
be scattered around, the enemy retires foiled and im- 
potent from every attack. Harmless jesting apart, 
I believe the amateur in question, the gallant and 
amiable Col. Howard Vyse, is very likely from his 
acuteness and perseverance; to make important dis- 
coveries; and every stranger must feel thankful to 
him for having employed many of his workmen in 
clearing out the passages of the two great pyramids, 
which were almost choked with rubbish. He has 
found some small chambers hitherto unknown, and 
is in hopes of discovering a large apartment beneath 
the supposed royal tomb. It will, however, be better 
to begin my story at the beginning. 

His Highness, the Viceroy, set off about fourteen 
days before me, for Upper Egypt, where he had the 
goodness to say he would wait for me. On the 21st 
of February I left the capital, accompanied by Dr. 
Koch, son of the celebrated Munich physician of that 
name, and surgeon to the Egyptian fleet, whom 
Mehemet Ali had given me as travelling Esculapius. 
We were both very comfortably accommodated in 
two good kangshas, assigned to me with its customary 
munificence by the government. My little suite con- 
sisted, besides the Doctor and his servant, of a kavass 
of the Viceroy, my dragoman Giovanni, my servant 
Ackermann, a Greek page from Candia, named 
Jannis, an Arabian cook, a little Frenchified in Cairo, 
and an Abyssinian female slave. The study of cha- 
racter afforded by this original damsel, whom civiliza- 
tion had as yet done nothing to spoil or to improve, 
was an inexhaustible source of amusement for me 
during the journey, and was perhaps not the less in- 
teresting, that the object of it was a most faithful 
copy of Titian’s Venus done in black. On her 
entrance into my household she became, of course, 
free ; but I fear she had no very clear idea of the 
state of liberty, for when I endeavoured, by the help 
of my interpreter, to explain it to her, she only kissed 
my hand, pressed it humbly to her forehead, and said 
softly, that I “ was her lord, and might do with her 
as I pleased.” Before leaving Jizeh we crept into 
one of the hot ovens, to see the eggs artificially hatch- 
ed, (the reader need not fear any description of the 
process,) and also into another where hartshorn is 
manufactured. We then plunged into the sea of 
clover, blown into waves bya high wind, and inhabited 
by all the horses and asses of the neighbourhood, 
which at this period are turned out to grass, and, with 
their feet tied together, pass whole months in unin- 
terrupted eating—one of the silliest and most in- 
jurious customs I have met with in the East. 

The way appeared uncommonly long, from the 
deceptive effect of the pyramids as to distance. Be- 
fore we left Cairo, it seemed as if we could have 
touched them with our hands; and yet even from 
Jizeh it required many hours riding to bring us to 
them. My eyes eagerly sought out the colossal 
Sphinx, which is again covered with sand up to the 
neck, although but a few years ago it was quite clear- 
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ed. Its physiognomy is easily recognized at a dis- 
tance ; but on a nearer approach it becomes a form. 
less mass. A great part of the red colour with which 
it was once painted, remains; but I must confess I 
found my highly-raised expectations rather disap- 
pointed, for I could not help thinking it looked more 
like a mushroom than a head. As I am about con- 
fession, I may as well also own that the Pyramids 
struck me as far more imposing when seen from afar, 
than on a closer view—the common fate of greatness, 
On ascending them, indeed, the grand effect was in 
some measure restored; but the impression on me 
was by no means equal, if I may be allowed a com- 
parison, with that of Strasburg Cathedral. 

It was too late to attempt any investigation on that 
evening, so we pitched our tents around the ruins of 
a pyramid long since destroyed, close to the entrance 
of a deep sandy valley, where stood a little solitary 
group of four palm trees and three sycamores. After- 
wards we paid a visit to Colonel Vyse, who has 
established quite a little colony here, in the most 
habitable of the catacombs, and enclosed it within a 
palisade of cane. We then sunk by starlight into 
thearms of the kind god Morpheus, full of expec- 
tation of the things which we were to see on the 
morrow. 

The French and Austrian consuls, and two other 
friends, were to have joined our party, but had all 
been prevented by some chance or other, so that the 
only companion who remained to us was an Egyptian, 
eighty years of age, and half blind, but still extremely 
active, who had spent the greater part of his life 
amidst the mysterious darkness of pyramids and 
catacombs. This strange old man never sleeps but 
in the open air,—a habit to which he is probably in- 
debted for his red and swollen eyes. He dresses 
quite in the Arabian style, that is to say, he wears 
scarcely any dress at all,—merely a shirt and slippers, 
with a cloak in case of need. He has had his coffin 
made ready for some time past, and once a month 
takes his dinner upon it. He bears the title of In- 
terpreter to the French Consulate, but gets his living 
principally by dealing in all sorts of antiques. His 
name is Msarra; but I forgot to ask him if he were 
a Christian or a Mussulman. In either case he is a 
philosopher, for he bears the troubles of this world 
very patiently, and has no fear of death. The grand 
event of his life was the accompanying General 
Minutoli when he went to open the great pyramid of 
Sakhara. 

Msarra insisted that, on visiting the pyramid, we 
should first enter a passage discovered by him, at the 
end of which reposed a sarcophagus of rose-coloured 
granite, which he would gladly have exchanged for 
a much smaller weight of metal. My complaisance, 
however, extended only to the half of his wishes. I 
crawled in and out, and dislocated my limbs, to oblige 
him, but I made no purchase. I then left the old 
man at the foot of the pyramid, and began to ascend 
it. This isthe smallest, although it appears to have 
been the most magnificent, of the whole group. It 
is formed of enormous blocks, and is still partly 
covered with marble; but all attempts to find the 
true entrance have hitherto proved fruitless. Colonel 
Vyse has, indeed, by immense labour, succeeded in 
effecting a narrow opening of about fifty-nine feet in 
depth ; and some time ago an Arab offered, for a 
thousand piastres, to show the true entrance, which 
he declared to be known to him through an old tra- 
dition. Some hesitation was made about complying 
with his demand ; and when at length it was deter- 
mined to give what he asked, it was found that he 
was dead. 

My own opinion certainly is, that the labour ex- 
pended in this direction is thrown away ; and that 
the remains of the personages to whose honour these 
monuments have been erected, are not to be sought 
for inside, but beneath them. 

Whether the great pyramid be really, according 
to Champollion, the tomb of Pharao Suphis, or, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, that of Cheops, the two little 
undecorated chambers found in it, where stand the 
two large sarcophagi, are assuredly not the tombs of 
kings, but of subordinate persons, or perhaps of 
priests; and the monarch, whoever he may be, re- 
poses in the spot designated by Herodotus, namely, 
in the very heart of the rock on which this gigantic 
stone tumulus was subsequently erected. I can con- 
sider as nothing more than tumuli these crude at- 
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phics, which, though surrounded in the time of 
Herodotus with temples, sphinxes, and other mag- 
nificent works, all covered with hieroglyphics, were 
regarded as ancient monuments, and left with pious 
veneration in their original simplicity. 

The hieroglyphics discovered by Colonel Vyse in 
the interior of the great pyramid, are not cut in the 
stone, but put on, as if with a finger dipped in some 
colour,—probably at a period comparatively recent ; 
and it is far from impossible that the low and narrow 
passages, through which one can scarcely creep on 
one’s hands and knees, so disproportioned to such 
enormous masses of stone, have been broken out for 
their own purposes by the priests long after their 
erection,—in the same way as we sink a shaft in a 
mine, or effect less systematically the openings re- 
cently made in them. The prospect from the summit 
of the smaller pyramid is by no means equal to that 
obtained from the highest of the group, but it pre- 
sents the best view of the position of the many ruined 
pyramids which lie around. Five of the latter once 
stood immediately before it in a row, and three are 
still in tolerable preservation. The one rises in broad 
steps, whilst in the others, although the layers of 
stone retreat one from the other sufficiently to make 
it possible to climb up, they are much too narrow 
in comparison with the mass, and too irregular to 
present to the eye the effect of steps; and for this 
reason, on a near approach, have the ettect merely 
of roughly-piled up, conical heaps of stone. The 
grandeur of their aspect must have been far more 
striking when they were covered with polished square 
blocks, as the top of the second pyramid still is, and 
thus offered immense smooth surfaces on every side ; 
and it must have been easier to estimate their gigantic 
proportions by comparison with the buildings which 
stood near them. The labyrinthic passages into the 
interior are fit only for snakes and jackals; and the 
low mean chambers are still more disappointing. 

After leaving the small pyramid, as it is called, we 
prepared to creep into the bowels of the great one. 
—The entrance, rough, but bold and colossal, like 
the structures of the Druids, was the only part which 
produced an imposing effect on me; for passages 
through which one must crawl, and sometimes drag one- 
self along, and which lead to nothing more than a few 
miserable little dark rooms, without a trace of writing 
or sculpture, or decoration of any kind, appear to 
me just as little objects of admiration, as the two 
plain stone coffins found in them for one who has 
beheld in Thebes some of the stately wonders of 
Egyptian art. ‘These were indeed, at that time, still 
unknown to me, and the impression was nevertheless 
such as I have described. 

I worked my way with my customary perseverance 
through every part which was open, and afterwards 
by means of ladders, into various holes discovered at 
different periods, and though this was fatiguing enough 
in the heat, it was not in the smallest degree danger- 
ous, unless perhaps we except the descent of 280 feet 
by mere cuts in the wall, into a sort of well, which 
leads, from what is denominated the Queen’s Hall, 
to the iowest passages, terminating in a rocky cavern 
at the very foundation of the pyramid. Out of this 
cavern, on the opposite side, proceeds a narrow passage 
which suddenly breaks off nearer to the centre; and 
here, perhaps, is to be sought the key to what is still 
unknown. Here should a diligent search be made 
for the lost king, who is certainly to be found here if 
any where, in the very heart of the rock round which, 
according to the father of history, once flowed the 
canal of the Nile. This fact, however, he gives only 
on the rather doubtful authority of the priests, 

It was not till after several hours had elapsed that 
we again worked our way out of these monumental 
caverns, greeted once more the rosy light of day, and 
sank half dead with fatigue on the giant stones at the 
entrance, and ate oranges and drank coffee, and felt 
ourselves so much refreshed by this interlude that 
before sunset we climbed the pyramid, a height of 
500 feet. I boldly led the way, and in a quarter of 
an hour we found ourselves comfortably landed at the 
top, enchanted by one of the most splendid and 
peculiar prospects to be seen on the earth , although 
consisting of only a few large masses, amongst which 
the rosy-tinted desert, with its fourteen pyramids, was 
not the least beautiful. 

Since Dr. Koch was here for the first time, about 
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tempts at art, without sculpture, without hierogly- four years ago, a large ‘tract of this desert, beyond 


the pyramids, has been brought under cultivation, 

and its light sandy colour, appearing through its green 

covering, made it easily distinguishable from the deep 

Thus will fields | 
and gardens again surround these monuments, as 

doubtless they did in former times; for though the | 
ancient Egyptians were willing, with a fine symbolic 

meaning, to place their Necropolis always on the | 
borders of the desert—the boundary of life, beyond 
which lay the mysterious and illimitable waste, fit 
emblem of death,—I do not believe that they ever 
willingly erected it in the midst of the sand. On 
the decline of civilization the memorials nearest to 
the sand were, of course, soonest swallowed up, like 
the tombs of the caliphs near Cairo, which now stand 
in the desert, although we know positively that they 
were originally placed in the midst of rich gardens 
and blooming orange groves. 

My companions found the descent far more diffi- 
cult, and creating more giddiness than the ascent. I 
was quite of a contrary opinion, for scrambling up 
steps three feet high was awkward enough, whilst 
jumping down them was a real pleasure for an old man 
like me, reminding me most agreeably of my boyish 
days. The whole affair is indeed such a mere trifle 
for any one who can use his legs, that it would be an 
easily won wager to climb the great pyramid twelve 
times in a day; and one must be more fearful than 
ever was old woman to see any danger in such a 
feat. The case is somewhat ditferent with the second 
pyramid, which is within a few feet as high as that 
called the Great, and being on a much smaller base 
is of course much steeper. On reaching the top it is 
easy to see, from the scarcity of modern names, that 
its visitors have been but few. Some, however, have 
achieved, by means of ladders and other helps, the 
ascent of the topmost peak; and it is even said that 
a French soldier under Napoleon did so with no help 
but that of his own limbs; unless this were the 
father of Mazurier it is hard to believe the story. I 
myself mounted as high as any ordinary dilettanti 
can well do, without artificial assistance. 

The interior of the second pyramid was opened by 
Belzoni. The passages through it are rather more 
commodious, and the apartments more numerous, 
but just as bare and unornamented as the rest, and 
consequently the purpose of these laboriously con- 
structed foxes’ holes, just as incomprehensible. 

A court, cut in the living rock, surrounds this me- 
morial, and the breaking up of some stones in the 
pavement show that there has been some attempt to 
penetrate beneath it. 

M. Caviglia gave me an account, when I was in 
Cairo, of a singular discovery he had made in the 
vicinity of the Pyramids, of a number of apartments 
and passages communicating with each other, and of 
his having seen, at a distance of many miles in the 
desert. the foundations of decayed pyramids, whose 
granite blocks were dissolved to dust: whence he 
argues, that if those now standing, composed chiefly 
of sand-stones, be four or five thousand years old, the 
antiquity of those others must be four times as great. 

On continuing my way through the solitary desert 
I could not help feeling almost angry with myself for 
having beenstruck more with the sight of many edifices 
of the middle ages, than with these renowned marvels 
of the world. The triumph of art should perhaps 
move us more than a mere mass, but yet even this 
is astonishing enough when we consider that with 
the materials of these pyramids it would be possible, 
according to exact calculation, to build a wall nine 
feet high and one foot thick, right across Africa, from 
Alexandria to the coast of Guinea. 

Near the pyramids of Sakhara are some sarcophagi, 
much handsomer than those in the vicinity of Jizeh, 
and an inexhaustible succession of Ibis catacombs, and 
tombs of an ordinary class. My attendants were in- 
duced by a trifling reward, to open some of these 
plebeian mummy cases forme. But we found in them 
nothing more than bones like wood, and linen that 
had the appearance of having been burnt. We con- 
tented ourselves with contemplating from afar, the still 
more distant pyramids of Dashur, and then turned 
once more towards the beautiful valley of the Nile, and 
the far-stretching palm groves of ancient Memphis. 
The whole scene in this forest has a most striking re- 
semblance to our northern pine-heaths, both in the 
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small crowns, and in the barren sandy appearance of 
the soil, half covered here and there with scanty grass, 
and varied occasionally by a patch of boggy land 
such as we find in Lusatia and elsewhere. Its ap- 
pearance would therefore be just as melancholy, were 
it not for the sight of the majestic Nile flowing calmly 
along through a rich soil, bearing fruit a hundred fold, 
and decked with the liveliest green. Besides this, 
many antique ruins are found in different parts of the 
forest, and near the road lies the fine colossal statue 
of the great Rhamses (Sesostris), which down to the 
waist is still in perfect preservation. M. Caviglia 
originally made the discovery, and as all foreigners 
here regard the antiques as their own property, in 
the same way that dwellers on coasts look on the 
goods snatched from shipwreck, he presented it to 
the English Vice Consul, who is thinking of sawing 
off the head, and sending it to the British Museum. 

I saw few fragments of any value among those 
which lie scattered about, but the earth must eover 
an infinite number, for even, in the time of Strabo, 
the sphinx avenue, leading to the temple of Serapis, 
on the opposite side of the lake which surrounds the 
city, was half filled up with the sand of the desert. 

We gained the river with the evening twilight, 
riding across many small dykes, which the inunda- 
tions of the Nile render necessary, and which are 
drawn in serpentine lines, like the walks of an 
English garden, to enable them better to resist the 
force of the water. We hastened on board the boat, 
which, having been kept back by contrary winds, had 
only just arrived from Cairo, and without loss of time 
began to move towards the south. At sunrise we saw 
in the airy distance the last of the Egyptian pyramids, 
rising like a golden crown over the desert. The great 
journey was now entered upon, which was destined, 
however, to a more tragical commencement than I 
had dreamed of. 











NINTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
FRIDAY, auGusT 30. 

Section AMATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


The President observed, that, from the list of 
communications, the Section were led to expect that 
a paper by him would be the first submitted to their 
notice. He had not, however, prepared the necessary 
calculations, for his object had been to correct what 
he considered to be a mistake in the argument of 
Wollaston on the subject of the atomic constitution 
of matter; and this had been suggested to him by 
perceiving that M. Dumas had, in a late work, re- 
ferred to and depended on this argument. As, how- 
ever, M. Dumas had not arrived in time to be prey 
sent at this meeting, he felt that it would be useless 
to prepare the calculations, He was happy, how- 
ever, to inform the Section, that he had that morn. 
ing received a letter from Sir John Herschel, con- 
taining a most interesting communication respecting 
the action of the dissevered rays of light in the solar 
spectrum, which he then read :— 

Slough, August 28, 1839. 

My dear Sirn,—May I take the liberty of requesting that 
you will mention to the Physical Section of the British As- 
sociation a very remarkable property of the extreme red 
rays of the Prismatic Spectrum, which I have been led to 
notice in the prosecution of my inquiries into the action of 
the spectrum on paper, rendered sensitive to the chemical 
rays by Mr. Talbot's process, or by others of my own de- 
vising. 

The property in question is this:—That the extreme red 
rays, (such, I mean, as are insulated from the rest of the 
spectrum by a dark blue glass coloured by cobalt, and which 
are not seen in the spectrum unless the eye be defended by 
such a glass from the giare of the other colours,) not only 
have no tendency to darken the prepared paper, but ac- 
tually exert a contrary influence, and preserve the white- 
ness of paper on which they are received, when exposed, at 
the same time, to the action of a dispersed light sufficient 
of itself to produce a considerable impression. I have long 
suspected this to be the case, from phenomena observed in 
taking photographic copies of engravings; but having at 
length obtained demonstrative evidence of the fact, 1 think 
this may not be an improper opportunity to announce it. 

When a slip of sensitive paper is exposed to a highly con- 
centrated spectrum, a picture of it is rapidly impressed on 
the paper—not merely in black, but in colours, a fact which 
I ascertained nearly two months.ago, and which observation 
of mine seems to have been alluded to, (though in terms 
somewhat equivocal,) by M. Arago, in his account of Da- 
guerre’s process. In order to understand what follows, it 
will be necessary to describe the colours so depicted. The 
red is tolerably vivid, but is rather of a brick colour than & 
pure prismatic red. And what is remarkable, its termina- 
tion falls materially short of the visible termination of the 





form of the trees, with their long naked stems and 


spectrum. ‘The green is of a sombre, metallic hue, the blue 
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still more so, and rapidly passing into blackness. The 
yellow is deficient. The whole length of the chemical 


condensed spectrum without a good deal of dispersed light 
in its confines; and this light, if the exposure of the paper 





spectrum is not far short of double that of the 1 
one, and at its more refrangible end a slight ruddy or pinkish 
hue begins to appear. The place of the extreme red, how- 
ever, is marked by no colour, thus justifying, so fur, the ex- 
ression which M. Arago is reported to have used in speak- 
ing of my experiments—‘* Le rayon rouge est seul sans 
tion.” 
“it is impossible in this climate to form a brilliant and 
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be prolonged, acts, of course, upon every part of its surface. 
The coloured picture is formed, therefore, on a ground not 
purely white, but rendered dusky over its whole extent, 
with one remarkable exception,—viz. in that spot where the 
extreme red rays fall, the whiteness of which is preserved, 
and becomes gradually more and more strikingly apparent, 
the longer the exposure and the greater the consequent 
general darkening of the paper. 
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In the figure, R V is the luminous, and a @ the chemical 
spectrum. Of this the portion a 7 is white, its middle cor- 
responding to the extreme red of the luminous spectrum ; 
yd isred; 4 « green, passing rapidly through a shade of ex- 
tremely sombre blue e ¢ into black, which occupies the 
whole space from ¢ to 9. 

The above is not the only singular property possessed by 
the extreme red rays. Their action on paper already dis- 
coloured by the other rays is still more curious and extra- 
ordinary. When the spectrum is received on paper already 
discoloured slightly by the violet and blue rays only, they 
produce, not a white, but a red impression, which, however, 
Jam disposed to regard as only the commencement of a 
process of discoloration, which would be complete if pro- 
longed sufficiently. For I have found that if, instead of 
using & prism, a strong sunshine is transmitted through a 
combination of glasses, carefully prepared, so as to transmit 
absolutely no ray but that definite red at the extreme of 
refrangibility, a paper previously darkened by exposure 
under a green glass has its colour heightened from a sombre 
neutral tint to a bright red; and a specimen of paper ren- 
dered almost completely black by exposure to daylight, 
when exposed for some time under the same glass, assumed 
a rich purple hue, the rationale of which effect l am dis- 
posed to believe consists in a very slow and gradual destruc- 
tion, or stripping off as it were, of layers of colour deposited 
or generated by the other rays, the action being quicker on 
the tints produced by the more refrangible rays in propor- 
tion to their refrangibilities. 

It seems to me evident that a vast field is thus opened to 
further inquiries. A deoxidizing power has been attributed 
to the red rays of the spectrum, on the strength of the 
curious experiments of Wollaston on the discoloration of 
tincture of guaiacum, which ought to be repeated; but in 
the sensitive papers, and still more in Daguerre’s marvellous 
ioduretted silver, we have re-agents so delicate and manage- 
able, that everything may be expected from their applica- 
tion. J. ¥. W. HEeRscHen. 

P.S.—I enclose a picture of the spectrum, formed as above 
described. It must be viewed by lamp or candle light—nor 
BEING FIXED. In this way it may be examined by any 
number of persons, which by daylight would be impractica- 
ble, as a few minutes exposure would obliterate all its pecu- 
liar characters. The larger pencil dot indicates the centre 
of the sun’s image, formed by the extreme red rays, at 
which point the maximum of «hitencss will be observed to 
occur. 


At the close of the letter, the piece of photogenic 
paper, discoloured, and impressed as it were with the 
solar spectrum, was exhibited to the Section. 

The President observed, that this communication 
of Sir John’s contained the germ of a series of disco- 
veries, for it now appeared, that the action of some 
of the rays most materially affected and modified 
the actions which others exerted, insomuch that 
some of them actually prevented the effect that 
others would produce, instead of there being, as was 
heretofore supposed, only one series of discolorations 
for all the rays——Dr. Daubeny admitted the value 
of the discoveries just announced. He then express- 
eda hope that the President would reconsider his 
determination of not making the communication 
which had been announced in his name. It was a 
subject in which he felt an interest, from having 
read the recent work of M. Dumas.—Prof. Whewell 
replied, that, if time permitted, he would endeavour 
to collect his thoughts on the subject, and comply 
with the wishes of Dr. Daubeny. 

_ ‘On the effects of Lightning in three of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ships,’ by Mr. Snow Harris.—Mr. Harris re- 
called the attention of the Section tothe Experimental 
Exposition he had brought before the Association 
at Liverpool, relating to the best method of defending 
ships from lightning ; since that time, he had been en- 
gaged in collecting information on this subject. The 
Present instances were illustrative of the protecting 
effect of metallic bodies, when properly applied along 
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the masts, against the damage usually sustained by 
shipping, when dense discharges of electricity fell on 
the masts. In the diagram presented to the Section, 
the conditions under which the three ships had been 
struck by lightning were pointed out. Thecases alluded 
to comprised two sloops of war and a schooner—viz. 
the Athol and Hyacinth, of 28 guns each, and the Buz- 
zard, of 10 guns. The Athol, by a peculiarity of her 
rig, had chains for hoisting the topsails, chain slings 
for the lower yards, and chain sheets for the topsail 
wheel on deck. The other vessels had only chains 
leading to the deck from the lower yards, but not 
chains above. The Athol, it appears, having her 
topsails on the caps, received no damage of conse- 
quence after the lightning had reached the chain tye, 
the top-gallant and royal masts only being shivered. 
In the latter cases, the topmasts were destroyed also, 
the lower masts being protected in a similar way to 
the former. The Hyacinth lost both fore and main 
topmasts. The electric agency found its way safely 
over the chain cable forward, and through the copper 
pipe ofa pump abaft leading out under water through 
the side of the ship. The facts were authenti- 
cated by officers who were in the ships. The au- 
thor conceived it was only by examining facts of 
this kind that we could hope to obtain practical 
information on this subject: thus in the present 
case it is observable, that a flash of lightning which 
shivered in pieces a royal-mast and topmast, had 
been safely transmitted, by a small iron chain and 
a copper pipe of about one inch and a half in 
diameter, and one-eighth of an inch thick, whic 
furnished some information as to the probable 
effects of atmospheric electricity on lightning con- 
ductors. Mr. Harris proceeded to show, from these 
phenomena, that were the masts of ships made per- 
fectly good conductors of electricity, and freely 
connected, by. efficient conductors, with the sea, 
then the electrical agency would have an unlimited 
and easy source of diffusion in all directions, and 
hence the ship would be safe from the moment the 
flash struck the mast-head. He had lately been 
collecting instances of damage by lightning in the 
British Navy, and had deduced some results not un- 
worthy of notice. It appeared, in 100 cases of ships 
struck by lightning, that the number struck on the 
main-mast were to those struck on the fore-mast as 
2:1, tothose struck on the mizen-mast, as 10 : 1; to 
those struck on the bowsprit, as 50: 1. About one 
ship in six is set fire to,in some part of the hull, 
sails, or rigging. In one-half the cases, some of the 
crew were either killed or wounded. In the 100 
cases alluded to, 62 seamen were killed, and about 
114 wounded. These were exclusive of one case of 
a frigate, in which nearly all the crew perished, and 
of 12 cases in which the numbers killed or wounded 
were set down in the accounts given, as several or 
many. In these 100 cases, there were damaged or 
destroyed 93 lower masts, principally line of battle 
ships’ and frigates’, 83 topmasts, 60 top-gallant masts. 

Prof. Stevelly stated that he had been almost an 
eye-witness to a case very similar to those Mr. Harris 
had brought under notice. When he was delivering 
a lecture on Astronomy at the Royal Institution in 
Cork in 1829, a thunder-storm came on, and aship’s 
mast, within a few hundred yards of the room in 
which he was sitting, was struck, and the entire mast, 


| to within about five feet of the deck, shivered into 


small fragments, about eight or ten inches long, and as 
thick as a person’s finger. What saved the lower part 
of the mast was, that the iron pump handle came near 
it at the place the ravage ceased: the lightning 
glanced off along it to the pump iron, and so into the 
water.—Prof. Forbes observed, that a collection of 
facts such as Mr. Harris had begun, was of more im- 
portance to a maritime state like ours, than most 
persons were aware of. He conceived, that experi- 
ments might, with much benefit, be undertaken, to 
establish the fact whether chains or straps of metal 
would afford the best protection to ships, and in what 
manner they should be put on, so as to afford the 
greater security. He was convinced accidents were 
constantly occurring at sea from this cause, which no 
person ever heard of—the entire crew, perhaps, 
perishing between the two awful elements to which 
they became exposed after the ship had been set on 
fire. The case of the New York packet which had 
been struck and set on fire by lightning, was a recent 
example of the importance of the investigation he 
was advocating. He had seen the compasses of that 
vessel after she had been struck ; most of them had 
their poles completely reversed ; so that, in this case, 
the danger to which the ship and passengers were 
subjected was of a very mixed nature.—In confirma- 
tion of what had been said by Profs. Stevelly and 
Forbes, Mr. Harris mentioned two instances in which 
masses of wood struck by lightning, without apparent 
damage externally, but which, nevertheless, had been 
set on fire within the substance, and had burst into a 
flame, a long time after the accident, This happened 
on board a Neapolitan line-of-battle ship, in the 
Mediterranean. The ship had returned from sea, 
and anchored, after having been recently struck by 
lightning; all of a sudden, the mast burst out into a 
flame. The author considers, that many of the Liver- 
pool and American traders which have been within 
a few years either wholly or partially destroyed by 
fire, after being struck by lightning, have suffered 
from the electric agency having produced a similar 
result on the substance of the cargo. He thought 
the consequences of the action of electricity might, 
with very little trouble, be effectually prevented. 
The Secretary then read a ‘ Notice of determina- 
tion of the Arc of Longitude between the Obser- 
vatories of Armagh and Dublin,’ which had been re- 
ceived from Dr. Robinson. At the Edinburgh meet- 
ing, a Committee was appointed to determine, by 
chronometers or signals, or both, the longitudes of the 
principal observatories of the British Isles ; and its 
members were authorized to apply to the govern- 
ment for any aid that might be necessary. Cam- 
bridge and Oxford present no peculiar difficulties ; 
but the observatories of Ireland and Scotland, both 
from distance and local circumstances, were less 
easily managed. The chronometric part of the pro- 
cess has, however, been most effectually performed 
by one of our members, Mr. Dent, who, in the first 
instance, sent twelve of his chronometers from 
Greenwich. to Edinburgh and Makerstoun, (the 
observatory of Sir T. M. Brisbane). They were re- 
turned again to Greenwich, and Prof. Henderson 
has deduced from the results— 
Longitude of Edinburgh... +-12™ 428.99 
Makerstoun .. +10 3.66 
These were reported by Sir T. Brisbane at the 
Newcastle meeting (Athen. No. 568), and they in- 
spired Sir W. Hamilton and myself with the desire 
of obtaining a similar determination of our longi- 
tudes. Mr. Dent not merely placed these chrono- 
meters at our disposal, with three additional ones, but 
gave his personal attendance and assistance—an ad- 
varitage which could not have been purchased, but 
which I mention as an instance of the aids which 
these meetings afford to science. Twelve of the 
chronometers were rated, as before, at Greenwich 
Observatory, three others at the Marine School ; and 
Mr. Dent, setting out on the evening of September 
20, 1838, was enabled, by the rapidity of railroad 
travelling, to compare them at Dublin on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd, and on that of the following day at 
Armagh, having travelled about 500 miles, The 
return was effected with equal rapidity ; and I have 
deduced from the comparison— 
Longitude of Dublin .... +-25™ 219.08 
Armagh .... +26 35.44 





which, however, cannot be regarded as definitive, 
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until the personal equations of the Irish observers 
shall have been compared with those of Greenwich. 
The extreme consistency of the individual results— 
the greatest difference being 1%.65—is well calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence; and there is every 
reason to rest satisfied with these numbers as the 
chronometric longitudes. Yet however accurate they 
may be, it is impossible to consider the means by 
which they are obtained as superseding the method 
by signals. The first transports the time from one 
station to another by machines, which, though their 
performance is wonderful, yet must be disturbed by 
that very process. In the second, the chronometer 
is light. Its application is far more costly, as well 
as difficult, but its certainty is greater, and the 
whole of the disturbing causes are in view. The 
general character of it is this: the flame of gun- 
powder at an intermediate station is observed from 
the observatories, and the difference of the times is 
that of the longitudes. If the interval is too great 
for one signal, two, with an intermediate observer, 
are employed. The eastern signal is observed by 
him, and by the eastern observatory ; and a short 
time after, he observes the western signal, in con- 
junction with the western observatory ; and the longi- 
tude is the difference of observatory times, lessened 
by that which has elapsed between the two signals, 
Thus, any number of intermediate stations may be 
employed. The powder is generally fired on moun- 
tains; and it is found, that the flash of small quan- 
tities is visible at very great distances: that of four 
ounces has been seen at 140 miles. Where moun- 
tains are not to be found, the requisite height must 
be gained by rockets ; and an elegant application of 
this is seen in Sir J. Herschel’s operations for deter- 
mining the relative longitude of Greenwich and 
Paris, detailed in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1826. This kind of signals is essential in Ireland ; 
and even with them, the local circumstances of 
Armagh are such as to present great difficulties. A 
range of hills rises to the south, from 600 to 1000 
feet above it, at about four miles distance; and 


these are shut out from Dublin by high ground to 


the north of it. I was deprived of the aid of Col. 
Colby, by his absence in Scotland, where he was en- 
gaged in making the necessary arrangements for the 
completion of its survey; but my friend, Lieut. 
Larcom, supplied all necessary information ; guided 
by which, the mountain Slieve Guillen was selected ; 
its summit is visible from Dublin, 52 miles; but is 
800 feet below the land which bounds my view. 
This decided the size of rocket necessary; as, 
besides certainly clearing that ridge, they were to 
carry four ounces of powder, the two-pounder is 
necessary for this; and, on stating my objects, a 
liberal supply of them was ordered by the Board of 
Ordnance, together with tents for the firing party— 
and, indeed, whatever I required was freely atforded. 
Without dwelling on details, it may be sufficient to 
mention, that on four nights in last May, notwith- 
standing most unfavourable weather, we obtained, 
from seventy-four signals, forty-two good results, 
from which we deduced our difference of meridians 
to be 1™ 145.425, only three-hundredths of a second 
greater than Mr. Dent’s ¢hronometers had given.— 
In taking this mean, it is necessary to attend to the 
different value of the work of each night, which 
varies according to the number of signals observed, 
and that of the stars observed for time. This has 
been done according to the theory of probabilities ; 
in applying which it was found, that the probable 
error of time, determinable by a star, is about 
08,065, and by a rocket, 08.16, It also appears, that 
where several intermediate stations are used, the 
value of the result is rapidly diminished ; so that, for 
example, if, as in Sir J. Herschel’s operations be- 
tween Greenwich and Paris, we suppose three sta- 
tions, ten signals at each, and seven stars to deter- 
mine time at the extremities, the worth of such a 
result is but 0.38 of what it would be if the work 
could be done by one signal station. If to this we 
add the great uncertainty of perfect transmission 
along the line, it becomes an object to increase the 
extent of distance commanded by each signal as 
much as possible. To complete the work, it is neces- 
sary to know the personal equation of the observers, 
« in language fit for the uninitiated, the difference 
of the times at which two observers estimate the pas- 
sage of a star oyer a transit wire ; such a difference, 





as astronomers well know, almost always exists, and 
sometimes to a startling extent. By a journey to 
Dublin, my assistant determined that he observed 
08,167 earlier than the other, and therefore the true 
difference of longitude is 1™ 148.258. 

It is our intention next to determine the longitude 
of the third great Irish Observatory—that which 
Mr. Cooper is furnishing with instruments of unex- 
ampled magnitude and power, which can be con- 
nected by one station with this and Dublin simul- 
taneously. That I hope to follow up by a similar 
operation between Armagh and Edinburgh, if, as I 
hope, the Board of Ordnance prove as propitious to 
my second application. Rockets of sufficient power, 
fired on Goatfell, in Arran, can be seen from these 
observatories, distant 105 and 85 miles; they must, 
however, rise 1,100 yards, while those used by me 
ascended from 600 to 800 yards only ;.but this is 
a range quite within reach of Woolwich Pyrotechny. 
Several which I lately made, not exceeding two 
pounds, rose, with the same heading, from 1,200 to 
1,300 yards ; and, judging from the range of English 
war-rockets, their ascent would be even greater. If 
they be supplied, it would be an object of no common 
interest to see the instrument of carnage and terror 
devoted to the ministry of science. The flash of 
powder can be seen at even greater distances than 
those named, but its flame is far less brilliant than 
many other pyrotechnic compositions, some of which 
I find are twice as luminous. If this succeed, the 
junction of Dublin with Oxford, by signals on the 
Welsh Mountains, is not more difficult, and perhaps 
even that of Greenwich and Paris by a single station 
is not impossible. T. R. Rozinson. 

‘Account of a recent successful Experiment to 
determine, by means of Chronometers, the difference 
of Longitude between Greenwich and New York,’ 
by E. J. Dent.—The rapid transmission of chrono- 
meters now practicable by means of steam-vessels 
from one meridian to another, offers great facilities 
for the determination of the differences of longitude. 
This led me (said Mr. Dent) to embark four chrono- 
meters on board the British Queen steam-vessel, on 
her first voyage from England to America. Captain 
Roberts, the commander of the vessel, kindly under- 
took the charge of them, and (through the interest 
of Messrs. E. and G. W. Blunt, of New York), Jesse 
Hoyt, Esq., the collector of the port, gave a free 
permit, as well as every other facility, for landing 
them. They were then compared daily with two 
astronomical clocks at the observatory at Brooklyn, 
4,700 feet, or 38.09 east of the City Hall, in New 
York. The errors of these clocks were determined 
by transit observations on the days of arrival and 
departure. The errors of the clock with which the 
chronometers were compared at Greenwich imme- 
diately before the embarkation on board the British 
Queen, and also immediately after their landing at 
Greenwich from that vessel on their return, were de- 
termined by meansof several series of zenith distances 
of stars on both sides of the meridian, and also of the 
sun, taken with a sixteen-inch altitude and azimuth 
instrument at the Royal Naval Schools, Greenwich, 
by the Rev. George Fisher. The stone pedestal, on 
which this instrument was placed, is, by actual mea- 
surement, 560 feet, or 0°.6 west of the transit instru- 
ment at the Royal Observatory, which quantity is, 
of course, applied to determine the Greenwich error. 
In determining the difference of longitude in the 
present case, I use the methods which I employed, 
first, in my journey for the same object between 
Greenwich and Paris, and subsequently, in the other 
experiments which I have made to determine the 
difference of longitude between Greenwich and Ox- 
ford, Dublin, Armagh, Edinburgh, Cambridge, &c. 
The first method is by means of the travelling rate, 
the second is by the stationary rate.* The “ travel- 
ling rate” is the mean rate during the voyage, ob- 
tained by dividing the difference between the previous 
and subsequent errors at Greenwich, by the number 
of days absent. The “ stationary rate” is a mean of 
the rates determined, Ist, at Greenwich, before the 
chronometers were embarked ; 2nd, at Brooklyn, after 
their disembarkation there; and 3rd, at Greenwich, 
on their return after their landing. The first method 
is, no doubt, the more unexceptionable of the two; it 
involves, indeed, the supposition of the outward-bound 

* These have been sometimes called the “ shore rates” 
and the “ship rates.” 








rates being the same as the homeward-bound ones ; yet 
as errors, arising from the magnetic action of the 
iron in the vessel upon the chronometers, or other 
causes, would, in all probability, be an excess and 
defect to the same amount, we might, therefore, rea- 
sonably expect a compensation of errors to occur, or 
nearly so. It is very remarkable, that on board the 
steam-vessel in all the chronometers, the mean “ tra. 
velling rate” differs from the mean “ stationary rate” 
in the same way, or the losing rates were increased, 
and the gaining ones diminished. Whether, however, 
we use the travelling rate or the stationary rate for the 
determination of the difference of longitude of the 
two places, we obtain results extremely near to each 
other, provided we take the means between the out- 
ward and the homeward-bound determinations. This 
was shown by calculations submitted to the Section. 
Taking the first result, or that given by the travelling 
rate, as the true difference of longitude between the 
Observatories of Brooklyn and Greenwich, and ap- 
plying the quantity, 3*.09, for the difference of meri- 
dians between the Observatory of Brooklyn and the 
City Hall, in New York, we have for the difference 
of longitude between the latter place and Greenwich 
44 56™ 38.35 west. The longitude of New York 
from Paris, as given in the Connaissance des Tems, by 
M. Daussy, is 5" 5™ 228.0: if from this be deducted 
9™ 218,28, the difference of longitude between Green- 
wich and Paris, as determined by the chronometrical 
experiments made by me between those two places 
in 1837, we shall have 4" 56™ 0*.72 as the difference 
of longitude, according to that observer, between 
Greenwich and New York. 
Comparison of results. 

First, by the chronometers, the longitude of h. m. 

New York is west from Greenwich 4 56 35 
Second, by M. Daussy, as given in the Con- 

naissance des Tems 4 56 0.72 

Difference 2.63 

This difference is less than three-fourths of a mile 
in longitude; and the smallness of it proves, that 
this, the first result by the transit of chronometer, 
from England to America, removes the apprehen- 
sions that have been entertained of chronometers not 
going well in steam-vessels. : 

Captain Johnson observed that chronometrical 
measurements, for the determination of longitudes 
were of great importance, but as curious differences 
were known to occur (even when the observations 
were made with great care), it was very essential to 
know all the conditions under which such measure- 
ments were made, with a view to discover the cause 
of such differences ; and therefore he begged to ask 
Mr. Dent how and where the chronometers were 
placed on board the ship, especially with respect to 
the line of the keel, and whether the ship’s local 
attraction had been determined ?—Mr. Dent stated 
that the chronometers were deposited in the captain's 
cabin, which was in the afterpart of the vessel, and 
about midway between the vertical plane of the keel 
and the ship’s side. That he was not aware that the 
local attraction of the vessel had been determined, 
but that he took some precautions to neutralize the 
action it might have on the chronometers. These 
consisted principally in placing the arm of the com- 
pensation balance, when at rest, at right angles with 
the keel, assuming that the local attraction was, most 
probably, strongest in that direction. As the balance 
arm would, from this position, vibrate an equal num- 
ber of degrees on each side of this line of greatest 
attraction, the deranging effect of the attraction, in 
consequence of any polarity in the arm, would be 
neutralized. That the ordinary custom of placing 
chronometers, when magnetic effects are to be ob- 
served, by the hour figures of the dial plate, without 
attention to the relative position they may have to 
the balance arm, is imperfect ; that this relative pos!- 
tion should always he ascertained before placing the 
chronometer, and a memorandum made of it. 

A note, by Mr. Dent, accompanying a table of the 
rate of the Transit clock in the Observatory, Oxford, 
was then read, (being an addendum to Mr. Dent’s 
paper on pendulums, presented at Newcastle, Athen. 
No. 566.)—In 1838 a transit clock was made by 
Messrs. Arnold & Dent for the Observatory, Ox- 
ford, to which, by the special desire of the late Pro- 
fessor Rigaud, was attached the improved mercurial 
pendulum with its cistern of cast iron, &c. In the 
statement now submitted of the going of this 
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clock will be found, said Mr. Dent, a mean daily 
rate, which, when corrected for an intentional over- 
compensation, rarely equalled the amount of the cor- 
rection; for this over-compensation is, I think, for 
many reasons, a subject for experiment alone : I con- 
ceive it cannot be calculated but with extreme dif- 
ficulty—Ist, because the centre of oscillation must 
be disturbed, and then an additional correction be- 
comes necessary, in consequence of the alteration in 
the pendulum-rod, to bring it to time ; 2nd, because 
some quantity is due to the change of elasticity pro- 
duced by extremes of temperature in the suspension 
spring; and 3rd, because another quantity is due to 
that effect of extreme cold which is indicated by a 
decrease in the vibration are of the pendulum. In 
the present case, the reduction of compensation re- 
quired is so small, that until some cause for stopping 
the clock occurs, Professor Johnson is not anxious 
that the compensation shall he attempted. 

The following is the monthly abstract of the mean 
daily rate of the transit clock, as observed by the 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy. 

Daily Rate. Therm. 
see. eg. 
- 50.14 

44.18 

41.47 


1838, October 

+» November 
December 
January .... 
February 


1839, 


August 

The President then said, that as one or two papers 
had been withdrawn, he would proceed to make 
some remarks on Dr. Wollaston’s argument re- 
specting the infinite divisibility of matter, drawn 
from the finite extent of the atmosphere.—He ob- 
served, that Dr. Wollaston had proceeded on this 
supposition : that if the extent of the earth’s atmo. 
sphere be finite, air must consist of indivisible atoms; 
since, as he assumed, the only way in which we can 
conceive an upper surface of the atmosphere is, by 
conceiving an upper stratum of atoms, the weight of 
which, acting downwards, is balanced by the repul- 
sive force of the inferior strata acting upwards.—Mr. 
Whewell maintained, that such a mode of concep- 
tio was altogether arbitrary, and the argument 
founded upon it quite baseless; for if we investigate 
the relation between the height of any point in the 
atmosphere, and the density of the air at that point, 
upon the supposition that the compressing force is as 
the nth power of the density, we find that the den- 
sity vanishes at a finite height whenever n is greater 
than unity. Therefore, though the atmosphere do 
not consist of indivisible particles, it will still have a 
finite surface. In fact, the finite surface of the at- 
mosphere no more proves the atomic constitution of 
air, than the finite surface of water, in a vessel, proves 
the atomic constitution of water. But it will still be 
asked, how then is the highest stratum of air sup- 
ported? ‘To which the answer is, that there is no 
highest stratum of definite thickness. Supposing the 
atmosphere finite, every upper stratum of air bounded 
by the upper surface of the atmosphere, has the 
upper part of that stratum supported by the lower ; 
and, however thin it be, it has still an upper and a 
lower part which have this relation to each other. 
The question, What supports the uppermost stratum 
of the atmosphere ? is of the same kind as the ques- 
tion formerly discussed by writers on mechanics, 
What is the velocity with which a body begins to fall ? 

Professor Stevelly said that perhaps this question 
would be more familiar to many persons if the scien- 
tifie language of the President were made more 
popular, by explaining, that the real question was, 
whether matter was so constituted as to be infinitely 
divisible ? or consisted of molecules or atoms, which 
could not be farther divided, de facto at least ; for in 
imagination any portion of extension, however small, 
can be farther subdivided. This latter, Wollaston pro- 
duced strong probable reasons for considering as the 
true statement ; his argument from astronomy was, 
that if matter were capable of indefinite subdivision, 
the atmosphere would be indefinitely extended, and 
then the moon and planets would, each, in the lapse 
of time, have collected atmospheres from ours, bear- 
ig to one another the proportions of their power of 
attraction; this was not the case, as astronomy 
Proved: for instance, the density of the atmosphere 





of the moon was not the 2000th part of that of the 
earth, at their respective surfaces. The earth’s atmo- 
sphere then did not even extend, in space, as far the 
moon.—Dr. Daubeny said he was sorry to find, that 
the doctrine of atoms, which on chemical grounds, 
he considered as probable, had been deprived, by the 
President, of the support which the memoir of Dr. 
Wollaston had seemed to afford if. He had been 
disposed to think more favourably of that argument, 
from finding that M. Dumas had resorted to a very 
paradoxical supposition in order to reconcile the con- 
clusions of Wollaston, which he admitted, with the 
doctrine of the infinite divisibility of matter, which 
he also maintained. M. Dumas, in his work ‘Sur 
la Philosophie chimique,’ maintains, that a limit 
would be assigned to the extent of our atmosphere 
in consequence, merely, of the extreme cold of | 
the upper regions, by which the air would be con- 
densed into a solid form. Hence, according to him, 
the boundary of the atmosphere would consist of a 
sort of crystalline sphere, such as what the ancients 
had imagined, but with this difference, that the celes- 
tial luminaries, according to Dumas’s views, would 
lie beyond this sphere, whereas Ptolemy supposed 
them to be included within it. Leaving it for opti- 
cians to decide how far such a palpable medium could 
interfere with the transmission of light and heat from | 
without, Dr. Daubeny contended, that the tempe- | 
rature which Fourier had assigned to the celestial | 
spaces was too high to allow of the solidification of | 
oxygen and nitrogen gases, which indeed had been | 
found to resist a degree of artificial cold greatly in- 
ferior to this, as, for instance, that produced by solid 
carbonic acid. But though he could not agree with | 
Dumas in this particular point, he was quite ready 
to bear his testimony to the general merits of his 
work, and in particular, to point out the satisfactory 
manner in which he has shown, that matter cannot 
be separated into its ultimate particles, either by | 
physical or by chemical means; but that elastic bodies 
consist of groups of atoms mutually repulsive, and 
that chemical combination takes place between 
smaller groups indeed of the same, but not between 
individual atoms. 

Mr. Parsey then read a paper ‘On Natural Per- | 
spective,’ a subject which he has frequently explained 
by lectures, and on which he has published a work, 
to which those interested in the subject can refer. 





We here insert, at the request of a correspondent, 
a description of the Compound Pendulum, described 
by Mr. Frodsham, and referred to ante, p. 674. 

It is an ordinary pendulum, with a steel rod, over 
which Mr. Frodsham slips a zinc tube, which passes 
through a brass bob, and rests on the adjusting screw 
at the lower end of the rod, the bob being fastened 
at the centre by two connecting rods of steel to the 
tube, at the point at which the expansion of the tube 
is the same as that of the rod; so that, as the steel 
rod expands downwards, and is lengthened by heat, 
the zinc tube expands upwards in the same degree ; 
and therefore, if the lengths of the rod and the tube 
be rightly proportioned, the pendulum may be re- 
garded as of invariable length. But, as it is seldom 
found that different specimens of the same metal 
have precisely the same expansibility, Mr. Frod- 
sham proposes to have several small pieces, or rings 
of different lengths, cut from the same tube, as cor- 
recting pieces, which are to be slipped on or with- 
drawn, until the length of tube is found that will 
compensate the pendulum for change of temperature. 
Mr. Frodsham stated, that the hole in the bob through 
which the zinc tube passes, is larger than the tube, 
but there are brass fillets at both ends, with a hole in 
each exactly fitting the tube ; these fillets are per- 
forated with several small holes to admit the air, so 
that any change of temperature may not be prevented 
from affecting the part of the tube which is within 
the bob. The zine tube is larger than the steel- 
rod of the pendulum, fillets being also placed at each 
end of the tube, with a hole in each, just large enough 
to let the rod pass through. The tube is pierced 
with small holes throughout its whole length, to 
allow the air access to the rod. In the suspending 
part of the pendulum, Mr. Frodsham directed atten- 
tion to what he called an isochronal piece; it is a 
brass tube about five inches in length, with a slit about 
an inch in length at the bottom, to form a spring, so 


‘end of the tube is a clasp, which, by means of two 


screws, is made to embrace the suspending spring ; 
so that after the pendulum has been adjusted to the 
length for time, the acting part of the suspending 
spring may be varied at pleasure, without altering 
the length of the pendulum, by sliding the isochro- 
nal piece up or down the rod, and tightening the 
screws of the clip. Previously to tightening the 
screws of the clip, the suspending spring must be 
allowed to assume its natural and unconstrained 
position. The rod and the spring being thus united, 
there can be no wavering motion of the rod, such as 
is generally found, in a greater or less degree, when 
the rod and the spring are simply pinned together. 
Instead of the fork which embraces the pendulum, 
and connects it with the clock, being a fixture, Mr. 
Frodsham uses a rod about eighteen inches long, 
attached to the pallets of the clock, and on this rod 
is slid a moveable fork, which is fastened by a screw 
to the rod, at such distance from the axis of the pal- 
lets, as is found by experiment to have the greatest 
power over the pendulum, and thereby cause it to 
vibrate through the largest are. Mr. Frodsham 
stated that by a series of experiments, he had dis- 
covered that to any given weight of the bob of a 
pendulum, some particular length and strength of 
the suspending spring is better adapted than any 
other to produce isochronism, and with such spring 
the pendulum will vibrate through a larger are with 
a given weight, or will vibrate as far with a less 
weight than with any other, and that, unless the pen- 
dulum is first isochronized, anomalies may be im- 
puted to imperfect compensation, which have their 
origin in a very different source. 


Section B.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 
SATURDAY. 

* Researches on the Electrical Currents on Metalli- 
ferous Veins made in the mine Himmelsfurst, near 
Freyberg,’ by Professor Reich, 

Since Mr. Fox first discovered the fact in copper 
mines in Cornwall, it has been known, that an electri- 
cal current is indicated by Schweigger’s multiplier, 
when two points, where ore presents itself, are 
connected by a metallic wire, whether these be in 
the same or different veins. Mr. Fox repeated the 
experiments in lead veins, with similar results. On 
the other hand, Von Strombeck (Karsten’s Archiv. 
VI. p. 431) could find no trace of such electrical 
currents in lead and copper veins on the right 
bank of the Rhine ; again, Henwood repeated the 
experiments in Cornwall, and confirmed the results 
of Fox. Prof. Reich has made similar experi- 
ments in the mine Himmelsfurst, which lead to 
very decisive fundamental results. The method of 
experiment was in the main that of Fox. When 
the two points to be connected were determined, a 
fresh surface was first worked on each, and on this a 
dise of copper 6 inches long 3 inches wide was kept 
firmly pressed by a piece of wood. An uncovered 
end of a copper wire, spun over with silk, was kept 
pressed to the copper plate by means of a clamp. 
The one wire was always short, the other, about 180 
metres long, was rolled on a reel. This latter was 
retained in all the experiments, the current having 
thus the same length of wire to pass, so that its in- 
fluence on the amount of deviation of the needle was 
constant. The long wire was let out till it reached 
to the second point of contact, near which the mul- 
tiplier was placed, and the two ends of the fine 
wires connected with it. The multiplier, with double 
needle, and very sensible, belonged to a thermo- 
electric apparatus of Melloni, made by Oertling 
of Berlin. In order, in some measure, to judge ot 
its delicacy it may be mentioned, that a current, 
from a pair of zinc and copper plates of only one 
inch square, placed in water very weakly acidulated, 
drove the needle up to the button, placed at 90°, to 
prevent further deviation; that an iron wire con- 
nected with two brass wires, placed in the multi- 
plier, by the mere heating with the hand of the 
point of contact, produced a deviation of from 10° to 
20°, according to the temperature communicated. 
The following results were obtained :—1. Two ore 
points, separated by a non-metalliferous mass, or 
between which there occurs a cross vein, or the 
vein is worked out, give rise to an electric current 
in a metallic wire connecting them. This law was 
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variety in them, so as to obviate all objections. | makes 2 vols. exactly when ina gaseous form, for the 


2. Two ore points in uninterrupted metallic connec- 
tion with one another induce no electrical current 
through a wire connecting them. 3. If only one 
dise be connected with an ore point, and the other 
with the timbering, or be held in the hand, there is 
no effect produced on the multiplier. This result 
was confirmed several times. 4. If an ore point be 
connected with masses of ore already won, a current 
sometimes manifests itself, and sometimes there is 
none. 5. When an ore point is connected with non- 
metalliferous rock, frequently no current takes place, 
frequently, however, a current, always feeble, occurs 
in the connecting wire. This result does not agree 
with that of Fox and Henwood, who never detected 
acurrent. Professor Reich performed the experi- 
ment eighteen times, and always obtained the same 
result. 6. With respect to the cause of the electri- 
cal currents, observed in metalliferous veins, three 
different opinions have been broached. They have 
been ascribed, 1, to general electric currents at the 
earth’s surface, produced either entirely or in part by 
the earth’s magnetism: 2, to hydro-electric, and 3, 
to thermo-electric actions of the various metallic com- 
ponents of the vein. The first hypothesis, according 
to Reich, is refuted by the independence of the direc- 
tion of the currents on their position relatively to the 
earth’s axis. Thermo-magnetism Reich holds in- 
capable of producing such strong currents: as the 
strongest currents are observed exactly where the 
two points were separated by a non-metallic con- 
ductor. Reich concludes that there remains only the 
hydro-electric action of the metallic components of 
the vein to account for the phenomena. 7. In 
respect to the extent of the deviation of the multi- 
plier, it is to be borne in mind, that there can be no 
immediate conclusion drawn from this as to the 
electric difference of the substances coming into play, 
for it depends on the resistance to conduction in 
the entire circuit, which again depends on the dimen- 
sion and nature of the intervening rock, as also on the 
more or less perfect contact between the copper disc 
and the ore, and between the disc and the wire. 

It was observed by some members that a discre- 
pancy appeared to exist between the results of Mr. 
Pattinson and Professor Reich. It is possible, how- 
ever, that this may be explained by the circumstances 
of the experiment of the former according to the con- 
clusion No. 5. of Professor Reich, and also by the 
less delicacy of the galvanometer of Mr. Pattinson. 

£On the Relations of Atoms in Organic Com- 
pounds,’ by T. Exley. 

This paper constituted an extension of the author's 
application of his theory to organic compounds, 
His theory is briefly as follows:—there are three 
kinds of atoms, 1, atoms of common matter, of which 
chemistry has discovered 55 kinds. The author 
terms them tenacious atoms. 2. The second kind 
comprises such as are concerned in electrical 
phenomena, and may be called electrical atoms; 
they have much smaller absolute forces than those 
of the former class, but larger spheres of repulsion. 
3. The third class consists of ethereal matter or 
atoms; these have their forces very much less than 
the preceding, but still larger spheres of repulsion, 
although they differ by small degrees from each 
other, which give various sorts in this class as well 
as in the first. The volume of a gas is not altered 
by a certain difference in the absolute force or sphere 
of repulsion of the atoms, but, the pressure and tem- 
perature being given, depends entirely on the number; 
for, by increasing the force or atomic weight, we 
equally increase the attracting and repelling force, 
and an alteration in the sphere of repulsion is sup- 
plied by an alteration in the ethereal matter present. 
The same is true of single groups, that is, of groups 
such, that the centres of all the atoms in them are 
within or on the surface of repulsion of one of them, 
for such groups are surrounded by single atmospheres, 
and the action is the same as on a simple atom, since 
it serves only as a point of support for the pressure. 
However many volumes are thus united, the result 
can be only one volume ; thus, 3 volumes, viz. 2 of 
hydrogen and 1 of oxygen, make 1 vol. of olefiant 
gas; 6 vols., viz. 4 hydrogen and 2 carbon, make 1 
of etherine ; also 24 vols., viz. 16 hydrogen and 8 
carbon, make 1 of cetine. A double group consists 
of 2 atoms, or of 2 single groups connected by an 
atom, or by a single group or groups. This always 


distance between the extreme atoms, or single groups, 
will not be altered by the connecting atom or atoms, 
how many soever there be, since they only perform 
the office of the ethereal matter displaced by them, 
because as much as they increase the tendency of the 
extremes towards each other by their attractions on 
them, just so much they diminish that tendency by 
their attractions on the ethereal matter, which acts 
against their approach. This theoretical result is 
also established by experiment as much as any deduc- 
tion from theory can be. Not a single established 
exception is to be met with. Thus, there are upwards 
of 20 substances known, in which two atoms or 
volumes, united by a third, make exactly two volumes, 
and more than 30, in which 2 simple atoms are 
connected by a group of 2, 3, &c., atoms; and more 
than 100, in which two single groups are connected by 
athird,and in every case the result, without exception, 
is two volumes; for the specific gravity, calculated from 
the theory, agrees with that obtained by experiment. 
Alcohol is 9 vols. in 2, ether 15 in 2, urethan 13 in 
2, oxalic ether 20 in 2, succinic ether 26 in 2; and 
there is no exception. There is a third kind of che- 
mical union, which the author terms cohesive, as 
muriatic acid. It occurs when the electric atoms of 
one element are brought between both, and form the 
connecting link, instead of the intermediate group in 
preceding cases. Such atoms as with difficulty re- 
ceive or part with the electric fluid, have the nature 
of acids, and belong to those which have been called 
electro-negative ; those which readily receive and 
yield the electro-fluid are alkalescent, and rank with 
those called electro-positive ; and in this is found the 
reason of their tendency to unite, which may be in- 
creased or diminished by electricity. Among solids, 
salts are of the class, and often light has considerable 
effect in their crystallizations, The author proceeded 
to instance several organic compounds which support 
his view. Many of these, according to him, consist 
of water and olefiant gas. These are H,O and H,C, 
or represented in the order of their arrangements, 
H(O)H and HCH,—the former denoting a double 
group, the latter a single; but water in the liquid 
state would be HOH. Pyroxylic spirit is a com- 
pound of these, and might be H(H,O)CH, or 
H(H,C)OH; but the former is the true representa- 
tive, as appears from many other compounds which 
have the same extremes. Apply heat to a mixture 
of pyroxylic spirit 1 part, common salt 2 parts, and 
sulphuric acid 3 parts, and chloride of methylene is 
obtained. Thus we have— 
(H(H,O)CH, pyroxylic spirit, 
( (Cl Na, SO., salt and sulphuric acid. 
One portion of sulphuric acid decomposes the salt, 
and muriatie acid is formed, which takes the place 
of the connecting water, removed by another portion 
of the sulphuric acid, and thus we have H(Cl H)CH 
=chloride of methylene. The specific gravity is 
1.770 by calculation, and 1.736 by experiment. By 
distilling 1 part pyroxylic spirit with 4 concentrated 
sulphuric acid, hydrate of methylene is obtained, 
having the same elements and specific gravity as 
alcohol. Thus we have— 
H(H,0)CH bes 
H(H,0)CH \ Pyroxylic spirit. 
SO, Acid. 

During the reaction, besides other effects, the sul- 
phuric acid withdraws the connecting water from 
H(H,0)CH, by which it throws the extremes H and 
CH together, which become HCH, and combines 
with H,O, the connecting link in another adjacent 


atom of the spirit,and thuswe have H(H,C,H,0)CH. 
The following substances have theirextremes doubled: 

1. Pyroxylic spirit. ... H(H,O)CH 

2. Alcohol ......++. -H,C(H,0)CH, 

3. Ether........++--H,C,(H,O)C,H, 

4, Valerianic acid .. .. H,C,(C,0,H,)C,H, 

5. Ethal ........++H,,C(H,0O)C,H,, 

6. Sulpho-acetic acid... H,,C,,(SO,H,O)C, H,, 

eee H,,C,,(C,H,CO)C,,H,, 
There are at least ten substances whose extremes are 





the same as No, 1, thirty-three the same as No. 2, 





(Ser. 


and nineteen the same as No. 3. Of the others only a 


few have as yet been discovered, and the specific gravi- 
ties of these in the gaseous form, by calculation, agrees 
with experiment. If we take the instance of cenan. 
thic ether, which is =2 atoms etherine, united by one 
of hydrous enanthie acid, = H,C,(H,,C, 0,)¢,H : 
the number of its elements is 57, and insulated make 
57 vols.; but here two exactly, for the sum of the 
atomic weights, is 300, and therefore, 150 to a yo. 
lume. Now, 150 x +9; = 10.416 specific gravity, and 
Liebig found it 10.508 by experiment ; and such js 
constantly the correspondence in the results. The 
author affirms that this is utterly repugnant to the 
theory of solid atoms in contact; and “ perhaps it 
was for this reason,” observes he, “that Dr. Dalton 
said, at the Bristol Meeting, that he had never fully 
received Gay-Lussac’s theory of volumes, for till then 
he had never seen a reason for it.” 

* On the relative Combinations of the Constituents 
of Cast Iron, Steel, and Malleable Iron,’ by Dr. 
Charles Schafhaeutl, of Munich. 


The author showed, that the purest carbon con- 
tained and retained hydrogen, and sometimes azote, 
even at the highest temperatures, and parted with 
neither of them,nor were its own internal and external 
properties altered, except when it attacked the cruci- 
ble, and combined instead with oxygen, or aluminum, 
or silicon. He affirmed, that we possessed no certain 
method of procuring pure carbon in the isolated 
state, and that what we considered to be pure carbon 
was always, more or less, in the state of carburet, 
The author described a new method of obtaining 
graphite—viz. by running fluid puddling slag, or 
silicates of iron and manganese, over fragments of 
pit coal. After cooling, the surface of the slag is 
always found to be altered,and to be covered with a 
very easily separable layer of graphite, not only where 
the slag actually touches the coal, but even where it 
comes in contact with the smoke evolved from the 
coal. The formation of graphite commences at a 
temperature lower than 1500° Fahr., and reaches its 
highest point not much exceeding 20600°. Two 
different sorts of graphite were produced in this way; 
one, which he marked graphite (A), was in elastic 
scales, of the thickness of writing paper, with a rather 
dull metalli@appearance. The graphite marked (B) 
was of the thickness of gold leaf, and extremely light 
and unctuous to the touch. He found, that all sorts 
of graphite lost their unctuosity and bright appear- 
ance by exposing them to the action of concentrated 
hydro-fluoric acid gas. Graphite (B) was found to 
consist of— 

Protoxide of iron.. 18.6000 

Silica 
probably mechanically, but 
equally and invisibly inter- 
mixed with— 

Carbon 

Silicon 


70.3421 
3.0744 

00.3635 
100.0000 
Graphite (A) gave— 

4.93 Silicon. 

9.50 bron, 

85.45 Carbon. 

00.12 Loss. 


100.00 


The quantity of oxides of iron and silica had been 
ascertained by heating the specimens first with acids 
and caustic leys; the quantity of carbon, by burning 
the specimens with chromate of lead and chlorate 
of potash ; and the silicon, by melting the powders 
with carbonate of soda in a platinum crucible. He 
considered, therefore, the graphite to be a carburet 
of silicon and iron; and showed, by heating in 4 
peculiar way the remainders, left after the solution 
of iron in chlorohydric acid of a certain specific gra 
vity, that the chemical composition of cast iron, m 
its two distinct species of gray and white cast iron, 
had direct relation to the two specimens of graphite, 
and in all probability was derived from similar 
origin, as indicated in the following table :— 
Graphite (B). 

Tron Oxygen. Silicate of 
Silicon § iron. 

Silicon 
Carbon 


Gray Cast Tron. 
Iron Silicct and 
Silicon aluminet of 
(Aluminum) J iron. 


> } Carburet of iron. 


} Carburet of silicon 


Silicon 
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~~ Graphite (A). White Cast Iron. 
. Tron 

ae } Carburet of iron. Carbon Lcarbaret of iron. 
Azote 

Silicon 
Carbon 
It was further shown, that all gray iron, produced by 
heated air as well as by cold air, left a grayish white 
residue behind after treating it with chlorohydric acid 
of a certain specific gravity. This remainder, acted 
upon with caustic ammonia, evolved very rapidly 
pure hydrogen gas, and alumina afterwards was found 
in the solution with a little silica. The presence of 
aluminum in its metallic state, after having been 
treated with acid, as well as the absence of all azote, 
seemed to be one principal feature of gray iron of 
France as well as of England ; as, on the contrary, 
carbon, hydrogen, and azote are always present in 
the remainders of white iron, which remainders appear 
invariably of a brownish colour; and that azote was a 
constituent of steel as well as of wrought iron. Fur- 
ther, it was explained, that silicon generally was com- 
bined with carbon, and dissolved in the carburets of 
iron, and that it was extremely difficult to produce 
an alloy of iron with silicon alone, without the pre- 
sence of a little carbon, aluminum, and other similar 
bodies. He found the molecules of all iron of a 
similar form, belonging to the cubical system, and 
the largest not exceeding 0.0000633 of an inch 
in diameter, and that particularly upon the arrange- 
ment of these molecules depends, in a great measure, 
the different appearance of the different kinds. He 
denied that any graphite scales were to be seen in 
gray cast iron; yet, that under a magnifying glass 
what appeared to the naked eye graphite scales, 
were really surfaces and planes of crystallization, 
composed of pentagonal planes not wider in the 
smallest diameter than 0.000355 of an inch, and 
composed of the before-mentioned smallest or primi- 
tive iron molecules. According to his statement, the 
molecules of the iron are arranged in the gray cast 
iron in the most regular form, having all their sur- 
faces in one plane; the most equal distribution of 
molecules appeared in hardened steel; collecting in 
fascicular aggregation in soft steel, and being loose 
and longitudinally arranged in wrought iron. He 
stated that pure iron could not be welded; that the 
welding power of iron depended on its alloy with the 
carburet of silicon, and also that the good and various 
qualities of all the wrought irons depended on the 
alloys of pure iron with other metallic bodies; and 
that the presence of most of the electro-negative 
metals had been generally overlooked in the existing 
analysis of iron. The presence of arsenic in Swedish 
steel, when forged red hot, could be ascertained by 
its smell, as well as in the Low Moor iron. The 
usual solution of iron under analysis, in order to 
separate those metals from the iron, must be, for the 
hecessary correction, divided into two parts,—one to 
be treated with a current of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
the other part dropped into sulphydrate of ammonia, 
and carefully digested. A small quantity of silica 
was more difficult to separate from a large quantity 
of iron than generally seemed to be believed; and 
the real amount of carbon could only be ascertained 
by Berzelius’s method of burning iron ina current of 
oxygen, or mixed with chlorate of potash and chro- 
mate of lead in a glass tube, used first by Berzelius 
for analysis of organic bodies. The author main- 
tained that steel was an entirely mechanical pro- 
duction of the forge hammer, which tore the mo- 
ecules of certain species of white cast iron out of 
their original position, into which the forces of attrac- 
tion, in respect to the centres as well as to the position 
of the molecules, had arranged those molecules by 
the slow action of heat. Steel, as it came out of 
the converting furnace or the crucible, was nothing 
More or less than white cast iron, of which Indian 
steel, called Wootz, was the fairest specimen. The 
authorfinally gave an analysis of two specimens of cast 
iron and one of steel. The first specimen was French 
gray iron, from Vienne, Department del’Isere, obtain- 
ed from a mixture of pea-iron-ore with red hematite, 
by means of coal from Rive de Gier and heated air, 
specific gravity 6.898. The second iron was Welsh 
ton, from the tin-plate manufactory of the Maesteg 
Ironworks, near Neath, in South Wales, obtained 
from a mixture of clay iron-stone and Cumberland 
ted ore, by means of coke and heated air. It was 
tilvery white, without signs of crystallization: spe- 


Carbon } Carburet of silicon. 
Gliese } Carburet of silicon. 





cific gravity 7.467. The third specimen was a frag- 
ment of a razor forged in the author’s presence, in 
the workshop of Mr. Rodgers, of Sheffield, of the 
specific gravity of 7.92. 





Gray White 


French [ron.| Welsh Iron. Steel. 





4.86430 
1.00738 
0.75130 


0.52043 
0.00000 
1.92000 
0.93400 
0.12100 
traces. 
0.00000 
1.00200 
0.18310 
1.42800 
93.79765 
0.09382 


1.00867 
0.08571 
traces. 
0.00000 
1.59710 
0.00000 
0.08553 
0.32018 
0.76371 
4.30000 
91.52282 
00.31428 


Manganese 
Arsenic 0.00000 
Antimony 0.00000 
Tin 0.00000 
Phosphorus 0.54000 
Sulphur 0.17740 

0.00000 

3.38000 
89.00740 
0.27222 


Carbon 











100.00000 100,00000 | 100,00000 








Several gentlemen, among whom were some con- 
nected with the iron trade, expressed a high sense of 
the value of this communication, from which it ap- 
peared that the peculiarities of Swedish iron, in a great 
degree, depended on the presence of arsenic, and 
those of Russian iron on the presence of phosphorus. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
SATURDAY. 

At this hurried meeting, a report was read by Mr. 
Owen; and a paper from Mr, R. Garner ‘ On the 
use of Millstone Grit in the manufacture of White 
Earthenware.’—Millstone grit has been used in Staf- 
fordshire for three or four years, being ground instead 
of flint, which is more expensive, having to be cal- 
cined before grinding. The ware thus produced is as 
white, compact, and durable, as that made by the 
former process. The proportions used in its com- 
position are about equal parts of the mill-stone grit 
and of Dorset and Cornish clay. The grit requires 


to be selected, and to be as free as possible from iron 
and sulphate of barytes: the best quality consists of 
particles of quartz with some feldspar. 


Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
SATURDAY, 

Some remarks were made on the introduction of 
a species of Auchenia into Britain, for the purpose 
of obtaining wool, by Mr. W. Danson. Samples 
and manufactured specimens of Alpaca wool, in imi- 
tation of silk (and without dye), as black as jet, were 
exhibited; and Mr. Danson stated, that the ani- 
mals producing it ought to be propagated in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; and to the two latter 
places the Alpaca is well suited, being an inhabitant 
of the Cordilleras, or mountainous district in Peru. 
Importations have already taken place to the extent 
of one million of pounds, and are likely to increase. 
There are five species of Llamas, of which the Alpaca 
has fine wool, six to twelve inches long, as shown by 
thespecimens exhibited, the Llamas, the hair of which 
is very coarse, and the “ Vicuiia,” which has a very 
short fine wool, more of the beaver cast. The Earl 
of Derby has propagated the Alpaca in his private 
menagerie at Knowsley, and Mr. Danson understood 
that Mr. Stephenson, at Oban, in Scotland, has a 
few of these animals. The wool of these animals 
would not enter into competition with the wool of 
the sheep, but rather with silk. It is capable of the 
finest maufacture, and is specially suited to the fine 
shawl trade of Paisley, Glasgow, &c. The yarns spun 
from it are already sent to France in large quantities, 
at from 6s. to 12s. 6d. per pound, the price of the raw 
Alpaca wool being now 2s. and 2s. 6d. per pound. 

Mr. Vigors stated, that one of the objects of the 
Zoological Society of London was, to introduce ani- 
mals which might be made available for draught, 
food, or clothing. Amongst others, this animal had 
been kept in the Society’s Gardens. They bred and 
looked well, but were subject to disease, which was 
the case with most foreign animals at first. 
were generally found adapted to the districts in 
which they lived, as the camel, &c., but animals 
which afforded food and clothing are usually ca- 
pable of universal dispersion, as the horse, sheep, 
&c. He believed, that in the course of time the 
Llamas referred to would be acclimated amongst us. 
These animals also brought forth their young at an 
unseasonable period, Christmas ; but in general ani- 
mals changed their season of bringing forth, in order 
to adapt it to the climate they lived in, 


Animals | 


Prof. Jones made some observations on an appa- 
ratus for observing fish (especially of the family Sal- 
monide) in confinement. He stated, that he had 
been last year appointed one of a Committee of the 
British Association to inquire into the habits of the 
Salmonide. He had lately been in Scotland, and, 
although he had no communication with his col- 
leagues on this subject, he would give the result of 
his inquiries. The points to which attention is 
required to be directed are the following :—l1st, 
The salmon, the grilse, and the sea-trout, leaving 
the sea in the autumn, for the purpose of depo- 
siting their spawn in rivers, it is desirable to deter- 
mine whether these are so many distinct varieties, 
or the same fish in different stages of its growth. 
2nd, With regard to the whiting (Scottice, Herling), 
it is not positively known by fishermen whether 
it spawns at all, or is merely a young fish, which 
must undergo a further change before it becomes 
capable of reproduction. 3rd, The fry, or young fish, 
in their first descent from the rivers, exhibit certain 
differences of appearance ; but those differences are 
not such as enable the fishermen to determine the 
kind or variety (if any) to which the young fish re- 
spectively belong. 4th, With regard to the par, or 
brandling, the questions are, whether it is an adult 
fish sui generis, or the young of some variety, or the 
ordinary fry, in an early stage of its developement. 
These questions are important, as the decrease of the 
British fisheries is very great; and, by settling them, 
such provisions might be made by the legislature as 
would not only obviate further diminution, but restore 
the fisheries to their former abundance. A model of 
an apparatus was here exhibited, in which it was 
proposed to confine the fish, in order that observations 
might be made upon them in their various stages of 
growth, provision being made for the admission of 
sea and fresh-water, according to the quantity sup- 
posed to be required by the fish in their natural 
state. Mr. Jones then read a letter from Mr. Relph, 
who had been more than fifty years in the salmon 
fishery. “In May, 1819,” he says, “there were 
1,700 fry marked at Kings-gate Fishery, near Car- 
lisle, and in the July and August following a quantity 
of whitings, or herling, were taken, coming from the 
salt-water, bearing the same marks, These marks 
were made by cutting away the fin called the dead 
| fin, just above the tail. In September, 1821, a grilse 
was caught bearing the mark, and weighing 7 pounds 
6 ounces; so that from the time it was marked its 
average growth had been one ounce per week, There 
were also several salmon taken bearing the mark, 
and weighing from 10 to 16 pounds.” 

Mr. C. C. Babington made a verbal communication 
concerning some recent additions to the English 
Flora. 1. He stated, that Medicago apiculata, 
Willd., which he suspected might be only a variety 
of M. denticulata, had been found near Brighton, and 
at Salcombe, in Devonshire. 2. Arthrolobium ebrac- 
teatum, Desy., was stated, on the authority of Miss 
White, to be a native of the Scilly Isles. 3. Myrio- 
phyllum alterniflorum, D.C., in Shropshire, where it 
| was discovered by Mr. Bloxam, and in Sussex, ac- 
| cording to Mr. Borrer. 4. Callitriche platycarpa, 
| Kutz, common in England. 5. Hypocheris balbisii, 
| Loisel, which is only, in his opinion, a variety of H. 
| glabra, has occurred in Shropshire and Kent. 6. 
| Hieracium pelliterianum, D.C., which is probably a 

variety of H. pilosella, grows upon the Breidden 
Mountain, in Montgomeryshire. 7. Senecio erraticus, 
| Bert., common in Cornwall. 8. Orobanche barbata, 
| Reich, upon ivy in many places. 9. Scrophularia 
| balbisiit, Hornem. This has been confounded with 
| S. aquatica, but appears to be much the more common 
species in England. 10. Allium sibericum, Willd., 
upon the sea cliffs near Tintagel, and between 
| Kynance Cove and the Soap-rock at the Lizard, both 
| in Cornwall. Very nearly allied to A. schenoprasum, 
and perhaps only a very large variety. 11. Iris 
| tuberosa, Linn., considered as a native in some hedge 
| banks near Penzance; but Mr. Borrer and Mr. Ba- 
| bington believe it to be only an escape from cultiva- 
j tion. 12, Nasturtium anceps, Reich, common. 13, 
Cardamine sylvatica, Link.,common. These two are 
| considered varieties respectively of N. sylvestre and 
C. hirsuta, by many people. 14. Sinapis cheiranthus, 
Roch: sands near to Penard Castle, near Swansea, 
15. Polygala ozyptera, Reich. This plant, which is 
| probably only a variety of P, vulgaris, is common in 
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common on old castles. 17. Spergula vulgaris, 
Reich. Only a variety of S. arvensis, Common. 18. 
Stellaria umbrosa, Reich. Maresfield, Sussex. Atten- 
tion was drawn to this plant by Mr. Woods, who 
considers it as a distinct species. It is very nearly 
allied to S. media. 19. Hypericum linarifolium, Vahl. 
Cape Cornwall. 20. Oxalis stricta, Linn. Consi- 
dered by Mr. Penneck, of Penzance, to be a native 
of Cornwall, but only found as a weed in some gar- 
dens near Penzance. 

Mr. Forbes thought our present manuals were too 
limited, and that the species and varieties of British 
plants required more investigation. 

A letter was read from Mr. Garner, on the Beroe 
pileus, stating, that he had not seen in this animal 
true luminosity, but only a peculiar luminosity in the 
dark. The external rows of ciliz he believed might 
produce it. He had remarked, that if only one of 
the ciliz were removed from this animal, it still con- 
tinued to vibrate for many hours. He thought the 
currents in Beroe might be accounted for by cilia, 
which he observed to be placed in the whole of the 
interior of the animal. In the interior of the animal 
he had observed what appeared to him to be sacculi. 

Mr. Forbes thought the two last facts were new in 
the history of this animal.—Mr. Patterson had seen 
two ciliz vibrate for forty-eight hours after removal 
from the Beroe. 

Mr. Lankester made a communication on some 
specimens of the White Bream. Amongst the fish 
taken at Campsall, is one resembling the White 
Bream (Abramis blicca). These fish vary very much, 
and do not agree with the descriptions given by Mr. 
Yarrell; and certain distinctions were pointed out 
by Mr. Lankester. 


Section F.—STATISTICS. 
THURSDAY. 

Mr. Wharton made a report on the progress of 
the inquiries made by the Committee instituted at 
the meeting of the British Association in Newcastle, 
when the sum of 50/. was placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Cargill, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Buddle, Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Johnston, for the purpose of 
making inquiries into the Statistics of the Mining Dis- 
tricts of Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire. 

In order to render the information collected on 
this subject more complete, and to give it—however 
imperfect it may for some time he—the character of 
at least a part of a whole—the Committee proposed 
to arrange the inquiries under the three heads of 
Mining, Manufacturing, and Moral. The Committee 
had not experienced that readiness among the owners 
of mines to supply information which had been an- 
ticipated: from one large establishment they re- 
ceived a peremptory refusal to answer their queries, 
and an intimation that all persons connected with it 
were forbidden to communicate with the Committee. 
They had, however, obtained the statistics of the 
colliery and village of Hetton. A few extracts from 
this single return will be sufficient to explain the 
nature of the inquiry. 

_ What is the general appearance of the village—the loca- 
lity—the cleanliness—width and drainage of the streets ?— 
Hetton Colliery workmen's dwellings form about 5 villages ; 
about 6 miles east of Durham; generally clean; streets from 
7 to 11 yards wide, properly drained. 

How many rooms does each house usually contain ?—The 
pitmen’s houses are two rooms, and two rooms and attic. 

What is the size of the rooms in general?—Some 15 and 
others 16 feet square. 

Are there any instances in which brothers and sisters 
sleep in the same bed? How many? Of what ages ?—Yes, 
under 9 years of age there are instances, but not of older. 

Are there any instances in which a whole family, or more 
families than one, sleep in the same room? How many ?— 
In about six instances a whole family sleep in the same 
room, but in no instance does more than one family. 

How many houses have gardens attached to them ?—All. 

Are they ornamental gardens, or otherwise—of what 
size ?—Many are ornamental; others vegetable; about 240 
square yards. 

Are pigs, poultry, &c., generally kept ?—Yes. 

What number are receiving instruction in schools ?— 
1,281 children receive instruction in schools. 

How many schools are there in the village ?—Fifteen. 

How many children above five years of age are able to 
read and write ?—Forty in every hundred. 

How many adults out of one hundred, taken at random, 
are able to read or write ?—Forty-eight in every hundred. 

How many places of worship are there in the village, and 
of what sects ’—Ten—Established Church, Wesleyans, Pri- 
mitive Methodists, Baptists, and Wesleyan Seceders. 

What may the average attendance at each place of wor- 
ship be estimated at?—Church 380; Wesleyans 426; Pri- 


mitive Methodists 370; Baptists 150; Wesleyan Seceders 14. 

Do the boys learn the use of carpenters’ tools so as to be 
able to make or mend their own furniture ?—Not at school 
—many pitmen have acquired a good knowledge of the use 
of carpenters’ tools, and make their own furniture. 

What is the average rate of wages earned by the able- 
bodied workmen, specifying the different classes—hewers, 
putters, banksmen, masons, miners, washers, smelters, &c.? 
—Hewers 3s. 9d., putters 3s. 9d., banksmen 4s. 7d., waggon- 
men 3s. 6d., enginemen 3s. 4d., masons 3s. 5d., smiths 
3s. 2d. per day, with house, firing, and garden in addition ; 
the hewers for six, and all the others for twelve hours 


per day. 

What are the average earnings of boys? Of girls?—Boys 
about 16 years of age 2s. 3d. per day; no girls employed. 

What is the average age at which boys and girls go to 
work above and under ground?—Boys 9 years; no girls 
employed. 

Are boys and girls more generally employed now than 
formerly ?—Boys not more; girls less than formerly, none 
being now employed, whereas twenty years ago they were. 

What strikes have occurred during the last ten years ?— 
Two; commencing 5th April 1831, and 5th April 1832. 

What has been the duration of each ?—One two months, 
and the other five and a half months. 

What the objects, and how far successful ?—Increased 
wages, but they did not succeed. 

General observations on the salubrity of the village, and 
the longevity of the inhabitants.—The villages are healthy, 
and many of the inhabitants live to the age of 84 or 85 
years. 

What diseases are most prevalent? Do they arise from 
ease, arising partly from working in the mines, but only in 
half-broken constitutions. 

Mr. Clarke read a paper ‘ On the Commercial Sta- 
tistics of Birmingham, prepared by a Local Com- 
mittee." This paper includes returns from the 
Savings’ Bank, the Assay Office, the Workhouse, 
and the Assessed Tax Office, with a return of the 
steam power employed in the borough; and two 
others on the occupations and weekly wages of me- 
chanics. The savings’ bank report showed the satis- 
factory progress of this institution. It was esta- 
blished in 1827, and at the close of that year 980 
accounts had been opened, and 33 closed, 2,337 de- 
posits were made, to the amount of 10,612/.; the 
average of each deposit was 4/. 10s. 9d., and of each 
account 10/. 16s. 9d., and the number of depositors 
935. At the close of 1838, 1,597 accounts had been 
opened during that year, and 454 closed; 9,136 de- 
posits entered on the books, amounting to 47,3621. ; 
the average of each deposit was 4/. 17s. 4d., and of 
each account 17/. 17s., and the total number of de- 
positors 7,446. The amount of silver marked at the 
Assay Office, from its establishment in 1774, has been 


CSep. 


4,011,997 ounces; and the weight of gold marked 
from the year 1825, when an act was passed autho. 
rizing the assaying of gold manufactures, has been 
27,167 ounces. The total amount of duty received 
is 105,851/. A curious fact was mentioned in this 
return ; 25,000 gold wedding rings were assayed and 
marked at this office in last year. The workhouse 
return was complete for 19 years, and exhibited a 
classified report of the expenditure, with the average 
number of paupers, the proceeds of their labour, &e, 
The return of assessed taxes showed the amount 
collected in each year from 1817, and exhibited g 
very satisfactory improvement in the state of the 
town. The total amount of taxes collected in 1816 
was about 36,000/., and the sum paid in 1838, if 
calculated at the same rate, would have been con- 
siderably more than 50,0002. The steam power 
employed in Birmingham is at the present time 





| employed in the metal trades of the town. 


the work in the mines ?—Asthma is the most prevalent dis- | 


3,436 horses power, of which 2,155 horses power is 
The 
number of steam engines is 240, of which 65 are 
high pressure, and the remainder condensing engines, 
In the first 85 years after the introduction of steam 
power, only 42 engines were set to work ; in the next 
15 years 78 were erected, and in the last 8 years 120 
| have been established. ‘The consumption of coal is 
estimated at 240 tons per day, and the number of 
persons employed at 5,200 males and 1,762 females, 
The return of occupations comprised 791 members 
of a Provident Institution, who were divided among 
| no less than 110 different branches of trade, thus de 
| monstrating the division of labour to an extent far 
beyond the calculation of political economists. Of 
the whole number, 56 per cent. were workers in the 
metals. The table of weekly wages showed the re 
sult of an inquiry into 662 cases, of which 479 were 
taken without choice from the members of the Pro- 
vident Institution, mentioned in the last return, The 
averages were as follows: for boys 7 to 13 years of 
age 3s. 1d., and for girls 2s. 4d. per week; from 14 
to 20 years, 5s. 9d. for males, and 5s. 2d. for females; 
for men and women 24s, 3d., and 8s. per week. 
Reasons were assigned for the belief that these aver- 
ages might be taken as a near approximation to the 
average wages of Birmingham mechanics. 
Professor Powell read a paper ‘On Academic Sta- 
tistics, showing the proportion of Students in the 
University of Oxford who proceed on to degrees.’ 
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On these data we may observe :— 

1. The proportion of those who enter different 
professions cannot be estimated. The degrees in 
Civil Law are only taken either for practising in Doc- 
tors Commons, or by the statutes of particular col- 
leges. Those in Divinity, chiefly by those who have 
preferment in the church; while the great body of 
those who take orders have only the degrees of B.A. 
or M.A. In Medicine alone can the proportion be 
estimated: which is to those who pass the examina- 
tion in Arts (a necessary preliminary) as 1; 55.8. 

2. The difference between the number who are 
matriculated and those who pass the examination, is 
occasioned, Ist, by those who fail in the examination ; 
2nd, those who, from various causes, do not remain 
in the University: such as being directly or indi- 
rectly sent away on account of irregular conduct, &c. 
The ratio of this difference to the number who pass, 
or of irregular to regular men, will be found 1: 2.67. 





3. The mathematical honours (which imply all 
degrees of attainment in mathematical science, from 
the highest to a knowledge of somewhat more than 
| the mere letter of four books of Euclid) form the 
| only public test of any cultivation of sclence in the 


University. The proportion, then, of those who 
evince any, even the smallest, knowledge of science, 
to those who pass the examination, is 1:12. 

Mr. Fripp then read the ‘ Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the condition of the 
Working Classes in the city of Bristol..—At the 
meeting of the Association in Liverpool in 1837, said 
Mr. Fripp, I submitted the abstract of an inquiry into 
the condition of 275 families of the working classes of 
Bristol. The results of a similar inquiry on a more 
extended scale, into the state of the working classes 
of some towns of Lancashire, were at the same time 
communicated to the Section; and as it seemed 
very desirable to carry on the investigation which 
had been commenced in Bristol, as well as in other 
places, a grant was made by the Council of the Asso 
ciation for the furtherance of these inquiries, on the 
express condition that they were to be made the 
subject of communication to this Section as to theit 
numerical results only. On the strength of this grant, 
and aided by some private contributions, the inquiry 
into the condition of the working classes of Bristol 
has been since carried on, and I now lay before the 
Section a complete analysis of its results, The m- 
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the 2,106 marriages, 1,854 were solemnized according 
to the rites of the Church of England. 

Just as the Section was about to rise, Mr. Collier 
offered a paper ‘ On the Education of the Blind, and 
the Deaf and Dumb;’ but as the Sectional Com- 
mittee, without whose previous sanction no paper can 
be read, had terminated its session, Mr. Collier’s con- 
tribution could not be received. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
(Concluded from p. 684.) 
WEDNESDAY. 

‘Experiments to ascertain the power of different 
species of Wood to resist a force tending to crush 
them,’ by Mr. E. Hodgkinson.—The specimens upon 
which trials have been made were turned into right 
cylinders, about one inch in diameter, and two inches 
long, The apparatus used to crush them has been 
described by Mr. Hodgkinson in an account of his 
experiments on cast iron, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Association. The crushing surfaces 
were perfectly parallel, and the body to be crushed 
had its ends bedded firmly against them, the force 
being applied in the direction of the fibres. The 


specimens broke by sliding off in a given angle, de- 
pendent on the nature of the material, as the writer 


had found to be the case in cast iron and other bodies, 
showing that the strength in any particular species 
of bodies is directly as the area of the section. Great 
discrepancies were found when the woods were in 
different degrees of dryness—wet timber, though felled 
for a considerable time, bearing, in some instances, 
less than one half of what was borne when dry. 
These experiments were made at the expense of 
Mr. William Fairbairn. [For like experiments on 
hot and cold blast cast iron, see Athen. Nos. 517, 
518.] The following were some of the results :— 
Description of wood. Mean force which crushed 
the specimen. 
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Dr. Ure suggested, that in future experiments it 
would be desirable to ascertain what proportion of 
moisture each specimen contained. 

* On the Marquis of Tweeddale’s Patent Brick and 
Tile Machine,’ by Mr. G. Cottam.—The first process 
by this machine is to make a continuous sheet of 
well-pressed clay, of the proper breadth and thick- 
ness. This is then cut into the required lengths. It 
moulds at the rate of 24 bricks per minute, or 1,440 
per hour, and, in a brick-maker’s day of 16 hours 
would produce 23,040 per day ; and, in consequence 
of the compression which the clay undergoes, the 
bricks do not require one-third of the time to dry 
them that the hand-made bricks do. The tile machine 
is a modification of that of bricks. In each case, the 
clay is made to pass between two rollers, from whence 
it is brought out in a thin flat cake, and is cut to the 
requisite width by two wires. It is then conveyed, 
by an endless web, under other rollers, and, by a 
simple contrivance, the tiles are cut to the required 
size, the web farther conveying them on to the 
shelves from whence they are taken to be burnt. By 
a modification of the machine, the drain-tile and 
the pan-tile can be manufactured with equal facility. 

In a subsequent conversation, Mr. Cottam men- 
tioned some experiments which had been made on 
the power of absorption possessed by these bricks in 
comparison with those made by hand. One of the 
latter being put into water for six hours, absorbed 
28 oz. of water, while a machine-made brick absorbed 
but 40z. Their solidity had also been compared, 
and this was also much in favour of the machine 
bricks, the weight of one of whieh was 8 lb. 19 dr., 
whilst one of the hand-made bricks of similar size 
was but 5}1b. There was now a manufactory in full 


ran was moleskin cloth, or velveteens, and which, 
from the numerous points which it presents, prevents 
adhesion. 

* Experiments upon the effects of Weights acting 
for an indefinite time upon bars of Iron,’ by Mr. 
Fairbairn.—The experiments, of which the present 
is a notice, were commenced by Mr. Fairbairn in 
March, 1837, when a number of bars of Coedtalon 
iron cast from the same model, 5 feet long and 1 inch 
square, were placed horizontally on props 4 feet 
6 inches asunder, and had different weights, as 24, 
3, 3}, and 4 cewt., laid upon the middle of each; the 
last weight being within a few pounds of the break- 
ing weight. The intention was to ascertain what 
effect would arise from each of these weights lying 
constantly upon the bars. The results are, Ist. The 
bars are still bearing the loads, and apparently may 
do so for many years. 2nd. The deflections, which 
are frequently measured, the temperature being ob- 
served at the time, are constantly increasing, though 
in a decreasing ratio,—a fact which shows that, 
though cast iron may be safely loaded far beyond 
what has hitherto been deemed prudent, still it is 
extremely probable that the bars are advancing, by 
however slow degrees, to ultimate destruction. 

Mr. Scott Russell now made a Report on the pro- 
ceedings of the committee appointed to inquire into 
the best form for vessels, (see Athen. No. 567-8,) and 
explained the nature of the experiments in progress. 

* Description of a new Railway Wheel,’ by Mr. 
Cottam.—The wheels suggested are made on the fol- 
lowing principles: —Ist. They are wholly of wrought 
iron, so welded together, that, independent of screws, 
rivets, or any other kind of fastening, they form one 
piece with the spokes. 2nd. The spokes of the 
wheels are placed diagonally, and act as trusses, 
thereby giving the greatest possible support to the 
rim, or tire, and, at the same time, being in the best 
position for resisting lateral pressure. 3rd. Iron in 
a state of tension or compression, as is usually the 
case with the tires of wheels, is easily broken by 
sudden shocks, or by vibratory action. The wheels 
in question are so constructed, that the fibres of the 
iron employed are neither compressed nor stretched, 
but remain in their natural condition. 4. The strength 
of iron being as the square of its depth, then the 
flanged tires of these wheels, which offer sections 
twice as deep, are, consequently, four times as strong 
as those of any wheels at present in use. This in- 
crease of strength is attributable solely to the pecu- 
liarity of their construction, and not to any increase 
in the weight of the material. 5th. The spokes 
strike the air edgewise, and thus offer the least pos- 
sible resistance. Wheels where the spokes present 
a flat surface may be said to act as blowing machines, 
and, as such, require a greater propelling power. 6th. 
These wheels, by simply varying the curve of their 
spokes, become either rigid or flexible, or, in other 
words, they may be made to any degree of elasticity. 
7th. When worn by friction, the rims or tires may 
be turned down, and have hoops of railway tire 
shrunk on them. Thus repaired, these wheels are 
very strong and durable, and more advantageous 
than those of other constructions. 

Mr. Roberts spoke to the successful use of cast 
iron wheels, which, properly manufactured, he had 
never found to fail. The most important consider- 
ation to be attended to was the absence of oxide of 
iron, and if any wason the metal it must be removed 
by a file. If this precaution were attended to, there 
would be little fear for the stability of cast iron wheels. 
—Mr. Woods stated, that on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway cast iron wheels were much 
used. They had employed wheels with wooden tires 
at the opening of that line, some of which were still 
in use; and so satisfied were the Directors, that it 
was their intention to have some new wooden wheels 
made, and to submit them to the test of experiment. 

THURSDAY- 

Mr. Jeffries read a paper on Warming and Ven- 
tilating, and gave a description of a Pneumatic Stove. 

*On a New Rotatory Steam-Engine,’ by Mr. Gos- 
sage.—A characteristic of the rotative engine, as origi- 

nally constructed, is that the whole of its parts revolve 
in the same direction, and that in whatever position 
of the revolution its power is always the same, and 
the relative position of those parts which traverse or 
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were produced. The endless web on which the clay | Any wear, therefore, which takes place, tends to in- 


crease the perfect fitting of the engine. The chamber 
in which the steam exerts its elastic force, is the 
segment of a sphere, having conical ends, the points 
of the cones being towards the centre of the sphere 
which arrangement forms an annular chamber, This 
channel is intersected by a segmental piston, or 
steam stop, which is fitted to the two cones, and also 
to the spherical part of the chamber, revolving steam. 
tight against the ball. A passage is formed throuch 
the lower cone, on one side of this piston, for the 
admission of steam, and a similar passage is formed 
on the other side for its escape, the communication 
between which is effected by a vertical shaft. If, 
therefore, no further means were provided, the steam 
would pass at once from the inlet passage, through 
the circular channel, and escape by the outlet passage, 
without yielding any mechanical force. The extent 
to which power can be obtained, is in proportion to 
the prevention of the escape of steam from the inlet 
to the outlet passage, except in consequence of the 
action of the engine, which action takes place after 
the steam has exerted its full force in impelling the 
piston. The prevention of this free passage of steam 
through the annular chamber, is effected by a cir. 
cular disc or plate which surrounds the ball, and 
extends to the periphery of the spherical chamber, 
to which it is made steam tight by metallic packing, 
This dise is so placed, that a radial line on its upper 
side is in contact with the upper cone of the chamber, 
and a radial line on its lower side is in equal contact 
with the lower one. The disc is mounted on a shati, 
which, being supported at one end by a bearing 
placed at a suitable angle to the central vertical line 
of the chamber, provides for the two sides being at 
the same time in contact with the upper and lower 
cones. As each revolution of the steam chamber 
and dise must be effected in the same time, and as 
their axes are placed at an angle to each other, dif- 
ferent radial lines of the disc and cones will be brought 
into contact with each other during these revolutions ; 
and any given point of the disc will be continually 
travelling from the upper to the lower cone, during 
one half of the revolution; and from the lower to 
the upper during the other half. The consequence 
of this traversing motion is, that smaller chambers 
are continually forming, from the intersection of 
the main chamber by the disc and piston. These 
chambers serve for the reception of actuating steam 
from the boiler, the steam being prevented from 
communicating with the outlet passage, in one direc- 
tion by the piston, which divides the annular chamber, 
and in the other by the close contact of the dise with 
the upper and lower cones. One of these chambers 
increases in capacity in direct proportion to the re- 
volution of the engine, until one half of each revolu- 
tion is performed, when, by the change in the relative 
position of the dise and cones, the steam received is 
discharged ; and at the same moment that this change 
takes place, the formation of a new chamber for the 
reception of the steam commences. ‘The chambers 
formed on the upper and lower sides of the dise are 
always in communication with each other, through 
the slit in the disc; and, therefore, the whole area of 
the piston on the one side is in constant communice- 
tion with the actuating steam, whilst this area on the 
other side is also in communication with the outlet 
passage, and, consequently, the power obtained is 
uniformly alike. As the construction provides that 
the revolution of the disc and cones in contact with 
each other should effect the necessary alternate com- 
munication of the actuating chambers with the inlet 
and outlet passages, it will be apparent that the 
valves which are required for effecting these changes 
in the reciprocating engines are dispensed with, and 
the whole power obtained being communicated to 
the rotating shaft, to which the steam chamber 38 
attached, it may be applied at once. Thus, the 
moving parts necessary, merely consist of a spherical 
chamber, with its two cones and a shaft, a piston, 
and a disc with its ball and shaft, the two nozzles 
and stufling-boxes for the passage of steam, the bear- 
ings for the two shafts, and the framework. The 
perfect action of these rotative engines depends upon 
the precision with which the fitting of the two sides 
of the dise against the upper and lower cones can be 
accomplished, and the continuance of this precision 
when the engine is working. As a matter of work- 
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attainable with engines in which the steam chamber 
revolves on its own axis, and the two shafts revolve 
infixed bearings. There are, however, circumstances 
connected with the action of the steam, which tend 
to effect a separation between the disc and cones, 
and thereby to admit of the passage of some steam 
without producing an equivalent mechanical force. 
During one half of the revolution, the area of the 
Jower side of the disc, which is exposed to the full 
pressure of the steam, is greater than that of the 
upper side, which is similarly exposed. During this 
period, the pressure of the steam has a tendency to 
raise the disc from absolute contact with the lower 
one, and during the other half of the revolution a 
similar effect is produced on the upper side of the 
disc. The extent to which this effect can be pro- 
duced must be extremely minute, as, to admit of its 
recurring at all, it is necessary that an actual com- 
pression of the metals, or a bending of the disc, must 
take place, as it is seen that the dise should be pre- 
yented leaving the lower cone by its contact with the 
upper one, and the reverse. Notwithstanding this, 
it is found that one half of each side of the disc, and 
one half of the surface of each cone, have constantly 
apolished surface, from their bearing against each 
other, whilst the other halves have no indication of 
being in absolute contact, thus proving that the 
effect before described does take place. One of the 
inventors of the new engine (Mr. Davies) was led 
by the consideration of this action to devise means 
by which leakage between the cones and disc might 
be prevented, and the further advantage secured, of 
rendering unnecessary that mathematical precision 
of adjustment, which was before required for obtain- 
ing the contact of the cones and disc. The principle 
consists in the adaptation of teeth or cogs to the dise 
and cones, these teeth being so arranged as to work 
inte each other with great accuracy, in the same 
manner as the teeth of bevilled wheels. With this 
arrangement, instead of having a single radial line of 
contact between each side of the dise and the upper 
and lower cones, a number of teeth on the disc are 
in gear with an equal number of teeth on the cones; 
andas the suitable angle for the two axes is obtuse, 
this number may be extended to as many as seven 
teeth ingear atonce. Thus, there are provided seven 
lines of contact in place of one; and as this contact 
of the teeth with each other is lateral, instead of 
being the contact of a flat plate against a round sur- 
face, any movement occasioned by the unequal pres- 
sure of the steam on the two sides of the disc, will 
only affect the depth to which the teeth are in gear, 
vithout disturbing the perfect fitting secured by their 
contact. For the sake of illustration, the disc and 
cones may be considered as bevilled wheels: it will 
befound that the diameter of the disc is considerably 
greater than that of the cone; yet these, if acting as 
vheels, must have an equal number of teeth, to secure 
their performing a revolution in the same time. Ac- 
cording to the ordinary construction of the teeth of 
wheels, it would have been impracticable to effect 
this object, and it was, therefore, necessary to devise 
amode of construction suitable for this purpose. On 
considering the manner in which the best constructed 
wheels work together, the inventor perceived that the 
form considered the best might be made available, 
the only modification requisite being the adoption of 
one portion, er the point of the ordinary tooth, for 
‘he larger wheel, and the other portion, or its root, 
for the smaller. This modification being followed, 
the steam entering the chamber on the actuating 
ide of the piston, will have a tendency to cause the 
use to revolve on its own axis, in the direction con- 

tary to that in which it should be impelled by the 

wtion of the engine, the amount of this tendency 

teing dependent on the sectional area of the disc, 

nultiplied by the pressure of the steam. The ten- 

tency of the disc to revolve on its own axis is over- 

‘ome by its teeth being in gear with the teeth of the 

tones, the power necessary being communicated 

trough the teeth, which are retained in contact with 

tach other, whilst the amount of resistance is not suffi- 

“ent to occasion any material wear. The modifica- 

‘on in the construction provides for an engine having 

‘ly one moving part—viz. the disc, and this part 

moves in such a position, with regard to those with 

*tich it comes in contact, as scarcely to admit the 

wsibility of any derangement occurring. Although 


the same principle is equally applicable to those in 
which the steam is condensed. For this purpose, it 
is only necessary to provide a smaller machine of the 
same construction, which, being connected with the 
condenser, and actuated by the engine, performs the 
duties of the air-pump, with the advantage of its 
action being constant, instead of alternating, as in the 
reciprocating engine. ‘The advantages derived from 
this application, consist in the simplicity of the engine, 
which renders it much less liable to derangement 
than ordinary, and in the reduction in weight and 
bulk as compared with engines now in use. 

A discussion ensued, in which the merits of oscil- 

latory engines were freely canvassed. 
FRIDAY. 

‘On the application of Anthracite Coal to the 
Blast Furnace, Steam-engine boiler, and Smith’s fire, 
at the Gwendraeth Ironworks near Carmarthen,’ by 
Mr. Player.—The inconvenience of the fire choking 
for a long time baffled the experiments made on the 
subject, but it was at last obviated by heating the 
coal before it reaches the fire, which was accomplished 
by supplying it, without any mixture of coke or bitu- 
minous coal, through a perpendicular chamber placed 
centrally on the top of the boiler with an opening 
about 20 inches in diameter immediately over the 
fire-place. In passing through this chamber, by its 
contact with the plates, the coal acquires considerable 
heat, and descending by its own gravity, as the fire 
consumes beneath, replaces what has been burnt, by 
which means a regular supply of fuel is furnished, fit 
for immediate and complete ignition. Another in- 
convenience is also thus avoided, as fresh coal thrown 
upon the fire abstracts a quantity of heat from the fuel 
already in ignition,and checks the generation of steam. 
The fire is never meddled with; there are no fire 
drawers ; there is no current of cold air passing through 
the flues, and a very small amount only of draught is 
required. One engine worked 72 hours consecutively, 
during which time the grate neither choked nor 
clinkered ; nor was a bar used for the fire, or did there 
remain any considerable result in ashes. The coal 
was, in this instance, entirely anthracite, (small, but 
not powdery) and tipped into the feeding chamber 
once every four hours. Water was also kept in the 
ash pit, the steam from which, being decomposed by 
passing through the fire, the gas forms a jet of flame, 
creating another active source of power. On these 
works, there are in action upon this principle, five 
smith’s fires, the tool-maker’s fire being blown by a 
30-inch bellows only, whilst with this the largest 
squaring edges for the masons are made with ease. 
The coal is supplied through an upright brick flue, 
about 3 feet 6 inches high, 2 feet 6 inches long, and 
9 inches wide. The foundry has a similar arrange- 
ment, with merely the addition of a flue to take off 
the flame, the blast being cold, and worked by a small 
water-wheel, and by which iron is re-melted, running 
very fluid, and yielding an excellent quality. An 
oven has also been built for the use of the workmen, 
heated only with small culm, which succeeds ad- 
mirably. 

* Description of a Machine for cutting the teeth of 
Bevel Wheels,’ by Mr. Davies.—In consequence ofthe 
importance of thesubject, theattention of practicaland 
scientific men has been for some time devoted to the in- 
quiry,and, at the Liverpool meeting of the Association, 
Prof. Willis communicated the results of his investiga- 
tions. The mechanical invention now explained, was 
to provide the means by which any form, when deter- 
mined, could be accurately obtained, but applied 
more particularly to the formation of the teeth of 
bevelled wheels. In constructing this apparatus, 
Mr. Davies availed himself of the well-known planing 
machine, which provides the means of bringing any 
piece of work attached to its moving table, in contact 
with the cutting tool of the machine, the cuttings thus 
produced being in lines parallel with the bed. The 
arrangement for the machine provides for the wheel 
being caused to have a revolving movement either in 
a horizontal or a vertical plane, the combination of 
these two movements being similar to that of a 
universal joint. A lever or guide-rod is attached to 
the frame at one end, and at the other it is confined 
by a slit, which it fitsexactly. This slit is formed in 
a vertical piece of metal which is attached to the 
moveable table of the machine. Motion is given to 


this guide by means of a screw, when it describes the 





description applies to non-condensing engines, 





nicated to the bevelled wheel through the frame to 
which it is attached. As the part of this guide-rod 
which, by its traversing, influences the form, is much 
more distant from the centre of motion than the 
wheel, any error in the form of the slit will be dimi- 
nished on the wheel in direct proportion to these 
differences. The only precautions requisite in using 
this machine are to insure that the centre of the cone, 
which would be formed by the extension of the 
bevelled wheel, is true with the centre of the bearings; 
and that the cutter be so placed, that in the travers- 
ing of the machine, the centre point will constantly 
approach the cutting point of the tool. 

* Remarks on Bridge Architecture,’ by Mr. Dredge. 
—The writer gave his opinion in favour of bridges 
upon the suspension principle. 

A new Secret Lock without a key, by Mr. Benge, 
was then exhibited ; and a model, sent by Mr. Ha- 
milton, of Edinburgh, was explained, of a method by 
which the resistance caused by the pressure of the 
wind against the valves of the organ can be overcome, 
thereby permitting the largest pipes to be played by 
the fingers with facility, and also rendering the move- 
ment of pedal keys and valves more smooth. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


By recent letters from Constantinople, we learn 
that the expedition under Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. 
Rassam, sent out last year at the joint expense of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge and 
the Geographical Society, to explore Kurdistan and 
the country of the Nestorian Christians, has, owing 
to the disturbed state of the East, been obliged for 
the present to return to Constantinople. Quitting 
Angora [ Atheneum, No, 603,] in the spring of 
this year, the party proceeded to the southward, 
to examine the country of Haimana, visited the 
mountain of Ayas, sought for the site of Pessinonte, 
and returning to the eastward crossed the Kizil 
Irmak, or Halys, at Kesri Kupri, and thus reached 
Kir Shehr. Again crossing the Halys, near to the 
southward, they visited Nam Shehr, fixed the northern 
point of the great salt lake of Koch-hisar, and tra- 
velling along its western shore, inhabited by nomade 
Kurds, visited Ak-serai, Injek-si and Kaisariyah, 
Continuing to the eastward, they examined the 
sources of the river Saihan or Sarus, went to Viran- 
shehr, Manjelak and Gardin. From this latter place 
Mr. Ainsworth explored the sources ofthe Tokmah S4, 
flowing eastward to the Euphrates, and about which 
so much confusion has hitherto prevailed in our 
maps, and continued down its valley as far as Mala- 
tiyah, where he arrived in the beginning of June. 
Leaving Malatiyah, their intention was to proceed 
by Orfa, Harran, ’Ras el Ain, and by the mountains of 
Sinjar to Mosul; and for this purpose travelled south- 
wards through Samosat towards Birehjik, or Bfr, on 
the Euphrates; on reaching this latter place they 
found themselves in the immediate vicinity of the 
Turkish army, when they received every assistance and 
civility from Hafiz Pasha, but the unfortunate result 
of the battle of Nezib, on the 24th of June, rendered 


the country now occupied by a victorious and invading 
army, so extremely insecure that they found it 
necessary for their safety to return to Constantinople. 
Thus, for the present, the principal objects of the 
expedition are suspended, but will be resumed imme- 
diately that the state of the country will admit of 
travelling with security : in the meantime, the atten- 
tion of Mr. Ainsworth, and Mr. Rassam, will pro- 
bably be directed to some of the minor points con- 
tained in their instructions, as the ascent of Mount 
Ararat ; the tracing backwards from Trebisond the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand ; or exploring the 
valley of the Murid Sa, the great eastern tributary to 
the Euphrates; any one of these points cannot fail of 
being of great interest to Geography. 


We hear that Captain Washington, the Secretary 


of the Geographical Society, has been occupied in 
Cumberland during the recess, in trying the compara- 
tive accuracy of different methods of measuring the 
heights of mountains, as Helvellyn (3055 feet), &c. 


Ist, by Sir John Robison’s glass tubes, for bringing 


a portion of air from the summits, as described at 
the Meeting of the British Association, at Newcastle 
(Athen. No. 567); 2ndly, by the temperature of 
boiling water, as ascertained by a common thermo- 





exact curve of the slit, and this movement is commu- 





meter; and Srdly,by Newman’s mountain barometer, 
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as compared with the heights measured trigonometri- 
cally in the course of the Ordnance survey. 

We are glad to observe that Associations, similar 
in character to the British Association, find increasing 
favour on the Continent. A preliminary meeting of 
the Naturalists and Physicians of the North has been | ! 
lately held at Gothenburg, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a like society, to be called the Scandinavian 
Association. Eighty-one scientific men assembled 
on the occasion, of whom fifty were Swedes, twenty- 
one Danes, and ten Norwegians. The Bishop of 
Agard was elected President, and Professors Schoum, | | 
and Halst, and M. Fahraus, Secretaries, and repre- 
sentatives of the three nations present. A Council 
was then appointed to draw up a code of laws for the 
future government of the Society, which is to hold 
its first meeting, next year, at Copenhagen, and of 
which Messrs. Oersted and Schoum were chosen 
Presidents\—The Meeting of the French Geologists 
at Boulogne went oif with great spirit, and, in com- 
pliment to the many distinguished Englishmen pre- 
sent, Mr. Fitton was elected President. 


Thorwaldsen, who has recently completed some 
mythological bas-reliefs, is at present occupied with 
a bust of Holberg, and when that is finished, will 
undertake, for the Baroness Stampe, a statue of him- 
self in marble. The sculptor is now residing at the 
beautiful estate of that lady, where she has built an 
atelier for his use. He has lately visited Hamburg, 
and made many short excursions in the neighbour- 
hood, which have resembled a continued triumph. 
Wherever he went he was received with processions, 
speeches, and all the usual manifestations of respect 
and pleasure: peasants, it is said, came many miles 
to see him, and landlords refused to accept payment 
for the refreshment furnished on these occasions,—a 
proof how far his popularity has extended among the 
people, however imperfectly the grounds on which it 
rests may he understood. 

We have given, in another part of our paper, the 
first of a series of letters from Prince Puckler 
Muskau, which has lately appeared in the Algemeine 
Zeitung ; the subject seems to us one of considerable 
interest at the present moment. 

It appears that, in our notice of Mr. Nash’s beau- 
tiful work, * The Mansions of England,’ we fell into 
an error respecting Wakehurst Place. We fear we 
should be less particular in general, if we were quite 
certain of being corrected by so amiable and accom- 
plished a lady, as the writer of the following letter : 

Sir,—You will perhaps think my observations unimpor- 
tant, but having lived seven years in the beautiful old 
mansion, which, in noticing Mr. Nash’s new work, you call 
*‘a curious little brick manor house,” I am induced to in- 
form you, that this is one of the most beautiful specimens 
of domestic Elizabethan architecture ; is built of grey stone ; 
and as each wing is 147 feet long, and the centre of the front 
is 132 feet, you cannot call it sma//.—Wakehurst Place belongs 
to Joseph John Wakehurst Peyton, Esq., who will come of 
age in January, when our lease terminates,—consequently 

‘tis only my love of my old residence, which induces me to 
address you, and correct your mistake—I am, sir, yours 
obediently, Louisa FAIrRLig, 

Wakehurst Place, Ardingly, Sussex, 

19th Sept. 1839. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

oe Establishment will he SHORTLY CLOSED for the Sea- 

—The Pic tare ‘snow exhibiting represent the CORONATION 

of TER MAJES 1 LEN VIC poke is in Westminster Ab- 

bey. and the INTE RIOR of the CHU H of S “A CROCE, 

at Florence, with all the effects of Lishe and Shade from Noon 

till Midnight. Both Paintings are by Le Cuzvauier Bouton. 
—Open trom Ten till Five. 





MODEL of the BATTLE of WATERLOO is NOW 
EXHIBL TED at the Ecypt1an Haut, Piccapi.yy, by Bril- 
liant Artificial Light. Constantly illuminated from Four o'clock 
in the afternoon, and throu ghout the day in dark or unfavour- 
able weather. Open from Ten in the Morning until Nine in the 
Evening, without intermission.—Admission, Is. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ADELAIDE STREET, WEST STRAND. 

A Musical Performance on Reisner’s improved AccorDION, 
by Vital Reisner, aged 11, principal player on the Instrument at 
Paris, takes place daily ; Polarization of Light by Mr. Goddard's 
EAreCODS 4 ; the only living specimen of the celebrated Elec- 

tric Eel ever brought to this country ; the Invisible Girl, = 
Gun, Oxy-bydrogen Microscope, Chemic al, Electrical, and 
tical Illustrations, &c.—Open daily at Ten a.m. Admittance, ‘a 





THE THAMES TUNNEL, 


IS OPEN to the Public every day, (except Sunday), from Nine 
in the ey, oy Dark.—Admittance 1s. each. The Entrance 
is near urch at Rotherbithe, on the Surrey side of the 
River. T he’ sears is brilliantly lighted with gas, and is now 
COMPLETED TO LOW-WATER a ~ ‘on the Middlesex shore. 


rel has recently communicated to the Académie 
des Sciences some important investigations on the 
chemical powers of solar light, which will probably 


known that light has the power of variously affecting 
certain chemical compounds; sometimes causing 
combination between two elements, and in other 
cases effecting the decomposition of compound sub- 
stances; and it has been found that when a pencil of 


glass, those rays which possess this power are differ- 
ently refracted from the coloured rays, and hence the 
existence of peculiar rays, to which the name of 
Chemical rays is given, has been deduced. The 
chief difficulty in experiments on these rays has 
been, the slow nature of the actions caused, and the 
difficulty of appreciating them. 
overcome these sources of uncertainty, 
to study the chemical powers of light with ease, and 
measure the effects produced, with considerable 
accuracy. The manner in which this is done is very 
simple. 
conductors of Electricity, and of such nature as to 
act chemically upon each other when exposed to the 
influence of solar light, are selected ; and a portion 
of both is put into a cylindrical vessel blackened on 
the exterior. 
denser of the two fluids, and another similar plate is 
also immersed in the lighter liquid ; 
being then connected by means of platinum wires 


ometer, the apparatus is complete. 
arranged a ray of light is suffered to pass through 


ful of raw cotton. * * Spirits answer better than 


MISCELLANEA 
Chemical Powers of Light——M. Edmond Becque- 


ead to new and valuable results. It has been long 


ight is decomposed by passing through a prism of 


M. Becquerel has 
and is enabled 


Two liquids of different densities, but both 


A plate of platinum is placed in the 
these plates 


with the two terminations of a very delicate galvan- 
If when thus 


the mass of fluid, it causes chemical action to take 
place at the surface of contact between the two 
liquids, and a current of electricity which this sets in 
circulation is immediately rendered evident by the 
galvanometer. As the angle of deflection of the 
galvanometer indicates the power of the electric 
current, and as that is in exact proportion to the 
chemical action which originates it, it is evident that 
this arrangement gives an accurate measure of the 
power of the chemical rays of light, at different 
times, from different sources and under various 
circumstances. M. Becquerel details some experi- 
ments on the quantity of these chemical rays, which 
is intercepted when a ray of light is made to pass 
through screens of different substances, such as rock 
crystal, mica, and variously coloured glasses; and 
states that he is still engaged in experimenting on 
the subject. 

Porosity of Cotton.—Fill a common glass tumbler, 
or other vessel, completely with some spirituous 
liquor, so that a few drops more would cause it to 
overflow. This done, you will find no difficulty in 
introducing into the tumbler, so filled, a whole hand- 


water, for trying the experiment, from the rapidity 
with which they are absorbed by the cotton. Several 
theories were started by persons who tried the expe- 
riment ; such as, that the filaments of cotton occupied 
the vacancies between the globules of water ; or that 
by its capillary action the cotton subdivided the 
globules, and caused them to occupy a less space, 
&c.; to me, however, it appears to be accounted for 
more satisfactorily, by supposing the fluid to insinuate 
itself between the filaments of cotton, and thus per- 
mit the latter to occupy no more space than is due 
to their actual solidity. —Journal of Franklin Institute, 

Salt Water.—Mr. Miller, employed in the inspec- 
tion of the Greek manuscripts of the Royal Library 


pressed from which is perfectly sweet. 


to maturity. 


ing in the air. 





of Paris, has stated, in a communication to the Aca- 
demy, that the ancients were acquainted with various 
methods of making salt water fresh ; that they make 
mention, among other ways, of distillation, and of re- 
ceiving the evaporation on sponges, the water ex- 


Vanilla.—The vanilla has been flowering in the 
hot-houses belonging to the University of Liége, and 
where twelvemonths are required to bring the fruit 
In one of the plants the under part of 
the stem is quite dead, and the rest is entirely 
nourished by five or six atrial roots, descending into 
the ground, and by numerous radical tendrils hang- 
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Just published, 

N ESSAY onthe MEANS of PROMOTING 

the LITERATURE of WALES; and an Inquiry into the 
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THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 

Just published, with Engravings, price 2 
ISTORY and PRACT ICE ot PHOTOGENIC 
DRAW ERG on the true Principles of the DAGUERREO- 
TYPE, with the N lew Method of DIORAMIC PAINTING; 
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In fep. 8vo. with Vignette and Diagrams, 6s. cloth lettered, 
TREATISE on ae TRONOMY. 
Sir JOHN HERSCHEL. 

“We smell it to the attention ~~ everybody who wishes 
to become acquainted with the sublime truths of astronomy, 
without having his mind harassed by the technical details which 
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general reader.”"— Quarterly Review 
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A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy. Fep. Svo. 6s. cloth lettered. 
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DR. GILES’ GREEK LEXICON. 

Nearly ready, in one thick volume, 8 

LEXICON of thee GREEK LANGUAGE, 
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Greek-English Lexicon, combining the advantages of an alpha- 
betical and derivative arrangement; 2nd, an English-Greek 
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Head Master of the City of London School, 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
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Monthly Parts, price 5s of 4 
N ENCYCLOPEDIA of RU RAL SPORTS. 
By DELABERE P. BLAINE, Esq. Author of * Outlines 
of the Veterinary Art,’ ‘Canine Pathology,” &c. &c. Beautifully 
illustrated with numerous Sngravings on Wood, from drawings 
y Alken, T. Landseer, Dickes, ich 
“ The first part of this most ate and admirable work, onic 
has been some years in preparation, has just come forth, 
with a promise of excellence—taking the first part as a sau 
which must render it of national value. ot 's Life in London. 
London : Longman , Orme, & Co. 


Just published, in demy 8vo. price Is. 


UGGESTIONS 5d AMATEUR ARCHI- 


ECTS. 
“ Without pretending to ae a decided opinion on the Subjects 
of which it treats, we hesitate not to recommend t Sagees 
tions to Amateur Architects’ to the notice of those for Med 
is especially designed. Independent of its style, which is ¥ 
the observations to be very jadiciom, 
and ‘such a cannot fail ? ma fal ee ae from all 
into whose hands the work may fa! 

n: Simpkin, » & PSeerton Sanith 4 






































Company's Office, order, 
Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, ay CHARLI ER, 
September, 1839, Clerk to the Company. 





have been “ and not Annual Report. 


Erratum.— Page 698, the title of the first table ought to 
Annual Ranges,” 
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were required by the greater delicacy observed in modern conversation. 


perfe 





Now ready, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


JOE MILLER’S JEST-BOOK; 


A Reprint from the first and genuine Edition, such omissions and alterations only having been made as 


4 ve But that the volume might have some substance, and be 
agood table or trav elling book, copious additions have been made from other old volumes of Pacetle. P 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 
“ Another strange circumstance connected with this work is, that everybody presumes that he himself, and everybody else, is 


ctly familiar with its contents....and yet, ifthe reader will ask his acquaintance, it will appear that not one in five hundred 
ever seteyes on acopy. Itis in consequence of like questions that this Edition is published.” 


WHITTAKER & CO. LONDON. 





Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


AND 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 


Monuments of Cappt. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 





From the Eighth Edition of the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 
“In the sixth edition, Exyptian antiquities were for the first time (at least in this country) applied to the collateral confirmation 
and illustration of the Holy Scriptures. Since that date, great light has heen thrown upon this interesting branch of archeology 
the diligent study of their labours, Dr. Taylor has 
r i ; t of the sacred writers, by means of the new and unde- 
signed confirmations of their narratives, furnished by the remains of Egyptian art. Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are 
more or less explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner equall i 


. b " y curious and interesting. A portion of Dr. 
Taylor's work was published in the ably-conducted journal, the Atheneum, in which his researches excited much and deserved 
attention. H 


by the magnificent publications of Kosellini, Champollion, and Cailliaud. B 
considerably extended this mode of demonstrating the historical veracity 


It is now corrected and enlarged, and is illustrated 


1 with one hundred well-executed engravings on wood ; and it offers 
avaluable acquisition to the library of every Biblical Student." engravings 0) ; 


From the British Magazine. 


“ This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting subject....It is a clever, original work.” 


London: CHARLES TILT, Fleet-street. 


edurability of fabric and novelty 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, INCLUDING A LIFE OF WATT. 
On the Ist of October will be published, No. I. price 1s. (to be continued Monthly), of 


a 
TH E STEAM-*ENGIN E 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED, 
With an Account of its Invention and Progressive Improvement ; its application to Navigation and 
Railways, with plain Maxims for the guidance of Railway Shareholders ; 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


By Dr. LARDNER. 


TO BE 













ill 


y lravelling and in Steam Navigation. 


Each Number will consist of Forty-eight full octavo pages, and the Illustrations will be executed in the best manner. A beautiful 


engraving from the statue of Watt, by Chantrey, will be prefixed to the volume. 


Printed for TAY LOR & WALTON, Booksellers and Publishers to University College, Upper Gower-street. 


COMPLETED IN TWELVE MONTHLY NUMBERS, AT 1s. 

be the Seventh Edition of Dr. Laroner’s work on the Steam-Engine, already before the 
das to form in eff-ct a new Treatise. This change has been required by the great improve- 
i in the applications of Steam power, more especially to Navigation and Railways, since the last 
ortunity offered by the publication of this Seventh Edition, has also been seized by the Author for 
y part of the work, and rendering it more suitable to the purposes of the public in general, and of 


ipal part of the work will be written in a style adapted to the general reader, the information required b: 
ineering will not be overlooked: it is hoped, therefore, that the volume will be found to be an easy and usef 

to S 1 Engineering for all those who are interested in the Arts and Manufactures. It will probably contain all 
the practical arena which is required by many of these, and will serve as a preparation for more technical, 
voluminous works, for all. 





In small 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


a Illustrations, 7s. 6¢ = The Fourth Volume of BOWDITCH’S Translation of the 
A TOUR in CONNAUGHT, comprising 


sending t 
distance they can read common type, specifying the 
time they have used spectacles. 


of 1200 pages), is just received, and may be had at 12, Red 





ECANIQUE CE Y aini ve 
eae of Clonmacnoise. Joyce Country, and Achill. * Q 4 CELESTE (containing upuends 
y_C. O., Author of * Sketches in lreland.’ ion- fee » Ci . 
“The whole volume throws a flood of light, often pleasing, sie =—- — a ae Se Ceanroment. 
sometimes painful, but always impressive and interesting, on TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
the past history and present condition of this part of lreland ; 






and we cordial 
attributes cal 
lar.” —Scotlish Guardian. 








»y the same Author, brated 


aod KERRY, second edition improved, 68. cloth. 


“An able and delizhtful volume.”— Quarterly Review. i; 
«Dublin : Wm. Curry, jun. & Co. 9, Upper Sackviile-street ; | Dele 
Samuel Holdsworth, London; sold by all Booksellers. of Chancery against several 





> Ae - oa their rights. 
FRASER’S GUIDE THROUGH IRELAND, > ATT 


y recommend it as a work possessing all the DELCROIX & CO., 158, New Bond-street, 

Ber ppigencine: ont efhaws cates panes e beg leave most respectfully to solicit the attenti f th 
ed to render it permanently useful and popu- erry Em Gentry to their extensive, ‘ees, onal ‘highly csle- 
aon fi 3 Leen piaeement, ane te inform them tat the onl 

- ape” ¢ 2 4 < aw ‘ exquisitely fragrant, and delicate PERFUMES, are those which 

KETCHES in IRELAND, descriptive of in- | are Manufactured by themselves, and which bear the Address 
teresting districts in the counties of DONEGAL, CORK, | of 158, New Bonp-street, with the Signature of J. Delcroix. 
The high and envied celebrity of J. Deleroix’s Perfumes has 


n Sl. 10s, 
No. 37, BROAD-STREET ONE 
roduced many spurious imitations, for the selling of which J. 


NVELOPES, warranTED THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE MADE, Is. 6d. per hundred, or 15s. per 
1000 ; Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 5s. per hundred 
—An extensive and elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled 
with Envelopes, from 8s, 6d.—Printed Invitation and Return- 
thanks Notes, with gilt edges, ls. 3d. per quire—Name-plate ele- 
gently engraved, and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s.— 
Writing Papers of every description at wholesale prices—Super- 
fine Bath Post, 9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. per quire, not Outsides— 
Note do. 6s. per ream, or 4d. per quire—An elegant assortment 
Dressing Cases, from 8s. 6d. (fitted with razor-strop, comb, 
and shaving-brush,) to 50 guineas—Hair and Tooth rushes, 
Toilet Bottles—Travelli ‘riting Cases, Dispatch Boxes, W 
lington Cases, in russia and other leather, from 15s. 6¢.—Blotting- 
oks, at ls. 6d.; ditto, with locks, 4s. 6d.—The most choice 
Selection of Bibles and Prayer Books in London. The whole of 
the above articles 20 per cent. under any house in London.—To 
be had atSTOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, two doors 
from Swan & Edgar's. Observe the Name and Number. 


RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 
No. 4, Chandos-street, West Strand, having now completed his 
Manufactory, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled Drawin 
Paper presenting the same good qualities which his Rough an 
Half Rough paper has been so well known to possess for thirty 
years past, and which has been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked approval, notwithstandin, 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good qualities an 
substitute other spurious papers for tt. The Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper is stamped on each sheet with T. C.’s name on 
the side it should be worked upon, as well as having his name 
in the water-mark. These precautions are noticed to prevent 
imposition. London Drawing Boards, white and tinted, made 
from his own improved paper—Crayon Papers and Boards— 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &c.—Tracing 
Papers, without oil or varnish, equal to French—Tissue_ Papers 
for Plans, made to any size larger than have yet been offered. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding oe prices. The following are especially de- 
serving notice :;—BRUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the metropolis, combining 
a in design, with economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PARISIAN. 
his department, from its extensive stock and superior arrange 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion hav ing been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. a a 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 
EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, 
HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
of the EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 
Principles, No. 37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a Direct Line 











(West) with Holborn. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the 


Principals of the British Museum ; and strongly recommended 


by most distinguished Members of the Royal Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822 


A pair of best Convex Pebbles, fitted to the purchaser's own 


frame, 5s. ; Concaves, 7s. 6¢ 


Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold frame..£1 15 0 for Ladies, 
Ditto, Double Joints... 2 5 Ofor Gentlemen, 
Ditto, Standard Silver... 015 Ofor Ladies. 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints...-- 016 6 for Gentlemen, 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame. - 015 Ofor Ladies. 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints..... 6 for Gentlemen, 
Ditto, Tortoiseshell Frame ... Ofor Ladies. 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Horn. - 0 7 6for Ladies. | 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame ....+.-+-.-. 0 6 6for Mechanics. 
The above are all glazed with the clearest Brazilian pebbles, 











1c 


composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pellucid and perfect substance that can be used for 
Spectacle: 


S. 
GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 12s. 6d. 
Country and Foreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
he glass last used, or part of it, or by — at what 
; ength of 


Letters are requested to be post-paid. A month's trial allowed, 


within which time customers may exchange their purchases 
without extra coaree. e 


MAKER IMPROVED BAROMETERS. 
Superior 8-inch Wheel. 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlai 
Portable Pediment Barometer, which may | 
sent to any of the Kingdom, without in- 
jury, from 2/. 5s. to «+. 
ost Improved Mountain 
Ditto, Marine, from 







cou 
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oct 


m 
tOcecccces esos 6 0 5 
1 a in a direct line with 


HOLBO 





eleroix & Co. bave obtained Injunctions from the High Court 
arties ; and they beg to apprize 


their connexion that they will persist in their determination to 
Wer KS for TOURISTS in IR ELAND. proceed against all persons that may attempt any invasion of 





= Gah Sicea cad Whcten. foe teed, ESTORATIVE FOR THE HAIR.—To the 
This is one of » bests Editor of the Shipping an? Mercantile Gazette.—Sir,—Being 


hre a daily reader of your useful journal, I am anxious to make 
PICTURE of DUBLIN and its ENVIRONS, known through its columns the value of a preparation called 


S| the t and most complete itineraries we have 
met with.”— Morning Chronicle. 


ee ee pt Cemeay lly gr “Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia.” for the purpose of restoring, 
G une — cou At ae a en strengthening, and preventing the loss of hair. 
, vi ) 0 , 
Map and Plates, 5s. cloth. ‘ rapidly joss ber eed a i” 
G 7 - oY oe sT RNG , street, Piccadilly (whose name 
sUIDE to aap EY = See, ing), and by the use of this preparation, the hair had 
a Map and Plates, 5s cloth, even within a day or two, to fall off in the way it had done, and 
GUIDE to GIANT'S CAUSEWAY G aire M. i 
And Coast of Antrim, Map and Plates, 5s. proportion ;"’ but before the package—of but a few shillings cost 
GUIDE to KILKEE and the Low Sh: i —was consumed, the remaining hair became perfectly firm and 
yi KEE 2 e Lower Sha 
— by M. J. Knott, Map and Plates, 6s. : of what had been lost before. As the knowledge of the fact may 
TOUR in CONNAL GHT, comprising Sketches of Clon- be of the same benefit to others similarly circumstanced, I am 
macnoise, Joyce Country, and Acbili, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. induced thus to trouble you ; and as I pledge you my word that 
* A truly charming volume."—S 


ttish Guardian, 


SKETCH ES in IRELAND, descriptive of interesting dis- 





n able and de tful volume.”’— Quarterly Keview. yours, &c 
MAP of IRELAND, in a case, 3s. 6d. 
BAF ot WICKLOW, in a case, 3s. 6d. 
4 rom 
of DUBLIN, in a case, 2s. 6d. rice 3 


ROAD MAPS, genuine. 


Dublin—to Belfast, 


Tn A a Ht 9, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin; and 





cision, delusion, melancholy, thoughts 
commended to a member of my family—who, at the time, was 
of title. residing in Clarges- 
ave no authority for publish- 


that had already deprived the head of more than half “its fair 


strong, and an abundant “ crop” made its appearance in place 


I have no knowledge whatever of the proprietary of the produc- 

tion, nor object in the matter other than that of a desire to ren 

tri . ) e der the information available“ to all whom it m 

ets in Donegal, Cork and Kerry, 2nd edition, small 8vo. 6s. trust to your usual liberality to give it publicity.—l am, 
WwW SH. 


Lloyd-square, Pentonville 
C. & 3. CLESDGS S Ain prevents the hale, tarning 
os _ > “edt P ey, produces a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it 
PLAN and its ENVIRONS, in a case, 2s. 6d. falling off, and a few Bottles generally restore it nin. 
, Price 3s. 64., 6s., and lls. 

re. Some complaints have reached the Proprietors of 
Cork, Limerick, or Wexford, 1s. each a spurious Balm having been vended. They again caution the 

. o ainst the base impostors, b; 


Pally asking for Oldeidge’s Balan of Coluestie i: Well 
cially asking for n i ton- 
street, Strand. sis . nS ee 


HE MOST IMPORTANT HUMAN DIS. 


COVERY.—A Clergyman, late of the Cambridge Universi- 


ty, having discovered a method of curing himself of a NERVOUS 
or MENTAL COMPLAINT of 14 years’ duration, and in four 
years having had above 2,500 patients, all of whom he has cured 
who followed his advice, except twelve, offers, from benevoe 
lence rather than gain, to CURE others. Low spirits, mental 
debility and exhaustion, determination of blood to the head, 
vertigo, groundless fear, failure of memory, incapacity for busi- 
ness, study, &c., restlessness, irresolution, wretchedness, inde- 





self-destruction, in- 


sanity, &c., are curable by this important discovery. Most recover 
in six weeks. Apply to or address (post paid) Rev. Dr. Willis 
Moseley & Co. 9, Charl et, 

11 till 3.—Just published, 2nd edition, improved, 8vo. 5s. cloth— 
Simpkin & Marshall—Eleven Chapters on Nervous or Mental 
Complaints. By W. Willis Moseley, L.L.D. 


otte-street, Bloomsbury. Athome from 





\HE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN prevents con- 


finement of the Bowels (which, it is said, brings half the 


population of England to a premature grave) by means of a little 
plain water, without the disagreeable and injurious aid of open- 
ing medicines. It is far superior to any lavement machine, as 
it needs no fixing: admits no air; and, moreover, affords the 
desirable convenience of being, with its contents, conveyable 
in the pocket or in a lady’s reticule, to any appropriate place. 
—VOICE CONDUCTORS, designed by Dr.Scorr upon a pro- 
gressive scale of power, calculated for any case, from the slight- 
est defect in hearing up to the most intense deafness. he 
highest power conductor, or SONIFERON, enables the deafest 
individuals to participate in the pleasures of conversation. ‘The 
owest power, or self-supporting CORNET, exempts the wearer 
from the trouble of holding trumpets to the ear ; it may even be 
worn under hats and bonnets. These, with the intermediate 
Conductors, are adapted to every shade of deafness. Per- 
sons in the conning can receive suitable Conductors by address- 
ing particulars to W 

pos 


/. Pine, Superintendent at Dr. Scott’s Ree 





tory, 369, Strand (three doors from Exeter Hall), 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Sept. 21, 1839, 


Mr. Colburn’s Pew Publications, 


NEW VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


NARRATIVE OF THE TEN YEARS VOYAGES 


Of H.M.S. ADVENTURE and BEAGLE: 
By CAPTAINS KING and FITZROY, R.N. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Charts, and upwards of 60 Illustrations by Lanpsger, and other Eminent Artists, price 27. 18s. bd. 
II. 


LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS. 


By JOHN POOLE, Esq. 
Author of ‘Paul Pry,’ ‘Sketches and Recollections,’ ‘Crotchets in the Air,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MR. DARWIN'S JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES INTO THE GEOLOGY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY 


Of the various Countries visited by H.M.S. Beagle, under the command of CAPT. FITZROY, R.N., from 1832 to 1836. 
1 vol. 8vo. comprising as much matter as in 2 ordinary 8vo. vols. Price 18s. bound. 
**T cannot help considering Mr. Darwin's Voyage round the world as one of the most important events for Geology that has occurred for many years."—RKev. Mr. Whewell’s Address 


to the Geological Society. 











MORTON OF MORTON'S HOPE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


3 vols. 
‘* A work of great talent, variety, spirit, thought, and originality."—Literary Gazette. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN. 


By his Son, HENRY GRATTAN, ESQ., M.P. 
8s. 


2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, &c. 2 








vi. IX. | XII. 
TEMPTATION; DR. GRANVILLE’S GUIDE TO THE SPAS | THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
Or, A WIFES PERILS. OF GERMANY. DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV. 
3 vols. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. with 39 Illustrations, . a Being Vols. lil. and IV. F 
18s. bound. Comprising numerous curious and interesting Letters of 
vil. . Queen Caroline, the Princess Charlotte, and other distin- 
Now ready, new and cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. small 8yo. x. guished Persons. 
‘ with Portrait, 24s. odd vere MEMOIRS OF *,* To ensure the completion of their sets, the purchasers 
" tT . 7 of Vols.1. and L. of this work should give immediate orders 
THE IDLER IN ITALY. SARAH DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, to their respective Booksellers for the concluding volumes. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. And of the COURT and TIMES of QUEEN ANNE. an 
By Mrs. THOMSON ry ry °° 
Vill. 3 mgptg MR. URQUHART’'S SPIRIT OF THE EAST, 
CAPT. O’BRIEN’S ADVENTURES DURING Author of ‘ The Life of Heury VILL.’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
THE LATE WAR. xe XIV. 
Comprising a Narrative of Shipwreck, Captivity, Escapes The Third Edition of . CAPTAIN SPENCER’S TRAVELS IN 
from French Prisons, &c., from 1804 to 1827. LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS ON THE CIRCASSIA. 
Dedicated by Permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty. HOLY LAND. Third and Cheaper Edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. In 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. bound. 8yo. with Illustrations, 28s. bound. 





Now in course of publication, in Monthly Shilling Parts (seven of which have now appeared), printed and embellished uniformly with ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ &c. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, THE FACTORY BOY. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE. 


“‘ Mrs. Trollope wields a powerful pen, and has got a strong hold upon popular feeling. Her work is admirably written, and sells enormously."-——John Bull. 





Dedicated to the Right Hon. General Lord Hill, G.C.B. G.C.H. K.C., §c. &c. 


Now in course of publication, to be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, beautifully embellished with Portraits, Battle Scenes, &c. by LANDSEER, 
Heatu, WARREN, LANDELLs, &c. 


LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL, HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
Embracing his MILITARY, CIVIL, and POLITICAL CAREER, to the Present TIME. : 
Edited by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.LS., Captain H.P. 42nd Royal Highlanders. 
*,* The first Six Numbers, compLeTinG THE First VoLume, are now ready, containing the following Illustrations :— 


1. Portrait of the Duke of Wellington. 4. Portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte. 6. Portrait of Lord Hill. 9. Plan of the Siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

2. The Storming of Seringapatam. 5. Large Map of Spain and Portugal, show- | 7. The Lines of Torres Vedras. 10, Bust of the Duke of York. 

3. Portrait of the Marquess of Wellesley. ing the Seat of War. 8. Portrait of the Marquess of Anglesey. 
PT, Sir James Alexander's Life of Wellington has the treble advantage of being the cheapest—of inserting a large portion of the original correspondence—and of condensilg 

within popular limits the dry military details."—@lobe. 














Just ready for publication. 
1, THE ROMANCE of PRIVATE LIFE. By Miss Buaney. 3 vols. | 4. THE MARINE OFFICER; or, Sxercites or Service. By Sith 


2. SPORTING EXCURSIONS in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS, with a STERIS, Kat. KC. 2 vols. post Svo. 
Visit to the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By J. K. TOWNSEND, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. | 5, ZILLAH: A Tae or tur Hory City. B Es. 
= , , : , : ; . By Horace Smita 
38. THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. By the Author of ‘Cavendish,’ * Gentle- Forming the new Volume of COLBURN'S MODERN ‘STANDARD NOVELS 
man Jack,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. complete in 1 vol. price 6s. with Illustrations. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


AGENTS: for Scotland, Messrs. Bett & BrapruTe, Edinburgh ; for Ireland, Mr. Jonn Cummine, Dublin. To be had also of all respectable Bookselles 
— 











London: Jamne Hotes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, ‘at the ATHENEUM OFFICE. 14, Wellin ton-street North, Strand, by J on: x Francis and sold bye) 
"Boonsellers and Newsvenders.s-Agents: for SCoTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Dradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, Glasgow ;-for InaLaND, J, Curmming, Dublin: 
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